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Important new reading from 






VIKING 





NOTES FROM A BOTTLE FOUND ON THE BEACH AT CARMEL 


by EVAN S. CONNELL, JR. 


First published in the December issue of Contact, Evan Connell’s new 
work is now in book form—a handsomely designed, cloth-bound volume 
for your permanent library. At your bookstore or direct from The 


Viking Press. 


$6.00 


WRITERS AT WORK The Paris Review Interviews, Second Series 


Introduced by VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Perhaps the most distinguished roster of writers 
ever assembled in a contemporary anthology is 
to be encountered here in personal interviews 
with fourteen writers ranging alphabetically from 
Lawrence Durrell through Boris Pasternak, S. J. 
Perelman, and Katherine Anne Porter. The cele- 
brated interview with Ernest Hemingway is in- 


cluded, and, in a fascinating departure from the 
predecessor volume, five major world poets are 
represented: T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, Robert 
Lowell, Marianne Moore, and Ezra Pound. Each 
interview is illustrated with a facsimile page of 
the author’s manuscript, and an original portrait 
drawing. $6.00 


MEN OF PRINCIPLE A novel by EDWARD LOOMIS 


In his new full-length novel, Loomis dramatically 
presents a major theme of our time: the deadly- 
serious rebellion of youth against what it feels to 
be the inadequate morality of our world, “the 
immemorial lies, tinged with blood.” In telling 


of a father’s attempts to understand and to help 
his sons, the author of The Mothers and The 
Hunter Deep in Summer has created a story of 
great original insight and vigor. $3.95 


NICKEL MISERIES A Collection by IVAN GOLD 


This first collection of his short fiction (two no- 
vellas and three stories) displays over and over 
Ivan Gold’s special ability to create in a sentence 
or a few words an aura of verbal excitement, of 
humor, compassion, and trut>. Here is an im- 


pressive new talent in American fiction, a writer 
of surprising and delightful variety whose repu- 
tation is firmly established with connoisseurs of 


fiction. $3.95 


INSIDE DAISY CLOVER A novel by GAVIN LAMBERT 


Add to the long list of Hollywood novels, one of 
the most delightful—and surely the most original 
—of them all! With wide-eyed worldliness, teen- 
aged Daisy Clover chronicles her rise to stardom, 
and, with unabashed frankness and engaging hu- 


mor, neatly pinpoints the barrenness and frenzy 
of a latter-day Hollywood and the fantastic people 
who swarm through her young life. It’s a brilliant 
fictional achievement by the author of The Slide 
Area, widely praised stories of Hollywood life. 
$4.50 
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Incorporating Western Review 





The San Francisco Collection 
of New Writing, Art, and Ideas 


Published bi-monthly by Angel Island 
Publications, Inc., Johnson at Bridge- 
way, Sausalito, California, U.S.A. 


This issue is Vol. 3, No. 6 (Contact 14) 


Subscription rates: $5.00 for six issues; 
$9.00 for twelve issues; $16.50 for 
twenty-four issues. All payments from 
foreign countries must be made by U.S. 
money orders or checks payable in US. 
currency. Foreign subscriptions, exclud- 
ing Canada, add $1.00 per six issues to 
cover postage. Single copy $1.00. Copy- 
right 1963 by Angel Island Publications, 
Inc. All rights reserved. 


Entered as second class mail at Sausalito, 
California. Printed in the United States 
of America by Peninsula Lithograph Co., 
Inc., Menlo Park, California. Makeup 
and Typography by Typesetting Service, 
Redwood City, California. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: William H. Ryan ° 
EDITORS: Evan S. Connell, Jr., H. Jeremy 
Wintersteen, Calvin Kentfield, Kenneth 
Lamott * ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER: Nicholas 
R. Cox * poetry EDITOR: Norman Disher 
* ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Linn Sage, Malcolm 
Wallop, Ray B. West, Jr., Richard Berg- 
mann, Jean Montgomery. New York: 
Bob Abel, 304 West 89th St. Paris: Beryl 
Barr, | bis rue du Parc Montsouris. lowa 


City: William Murray, 103 S. Governor. 


Design for Heath cover and portfolio 
by Karen Lombard 


BUSINESS MANAGER: James L. Prior ° 
PUBLICITY & PROMOTION: Jerry Mander 
* ASSISTANTS TO THE PUBLISHERS: Margo 
Strauss, Stephanie Von Buchau, Marjorie 
McCabe and Rosemary Feitis. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES — Robert 
Richer Representatives Inc., 327 East 
38th St., New York 22, N.Y. PL 2-6462. 


Unsolicited manuscripts must be accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope and should be addressed to The 
Editors, Box 755, Sausalito, California. 
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D 
ear 
editor i 
hardly know 
how to begin on 
such a hill with 
conformity still what 
it is your pattern poems 
on page eight last are a fast 
fast fizz of instant tree instant 
tastes alas of decorator gruel and 
bleach 
at least 
include a trunk 
and stand or 
put some color 
grand to 
use like on this bogus line of ground say puce. 


Sincerely (nearly) 

Don Reich 

Sacramento, Calif. 
See Dec. issue, “California Christmas Trees.” —Eds. 


EpiTors: 

“Do Me a Favor,” by Edward Pomerantz, is one of 
the outstanding stories of 1962 and I hope Martha Foley | 
and the O. Henry committee will give it the recognition 
it deserves. It is a model of solid, assured narrative, a rare 
achievement considering the wide range of implication | 
and meaning. In this story of two tentative, complex | 
human beings gravitating toward a man on whom they 
have projected their fantasies of the total life, Edward 
Pomerantz illuminates the ambivalence that is the stuff 
of life—and one of the best and most challenging subjects 
for fiction. 

Sincerely, 
Ellis Amburn 
Editor, Coward-McCann, Inc. 
New York, New York 
DO ME A FAVOR (Contact/October, 1962) cost us 
more cancelled subscriptions than anything else we pub- 


lished last year. — Eds. 


EDITORS: 

I have just finished reading Mr. Lamott’s brilliant 
essay on Messrs. Teller and Kahn. Lamott is justifiably | 
disturbed by the willingness of these individuals to spec- | 
ulate “rationally”—even pedantically—about mass slaugh- | 
ter. I suggest the reason is in part that the establishment | 
has given official blessings to such curiosity. Teller and | 
Kahn just happened to have caught the public eye—if j 
they returned to humanity, others would take their place. 

(Continued Page 78) | 
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SOME FALLOUT FROM THE CULTURAL BOOM 


é The great tradition in New York has always been change. The returning 
traveler has to expect that he will lose his way in Manhattan, to say nothing 
of the lesser boroughs, or of the hacked carcasses of the suburbs, wound round 
with intestinal loops of brand-new expressways, their fresh-packed hay still 
steaming in the sun. I expected to be surprised and flabbergasted, and I was; 
I was even prepared to be confused on the Broadway—7th Avenue IRT, which 
they had rerouted in my absence; and I had to ask the guards where some of 
those new double-letter trains went to on the IND. But what really impressed 
me was the gradual realization that a substantial part of the moving and 
shaking currently agitating New York was being done in the name of culture. 

Time was when you headed for the Columbus Circle area to mix into 
political discussions. But the politics have been torn down and art—or a series 
of shelters for art—is being put up in their place. Some of the faces may be 
the same (the Clement Greenberg who straightens out art lovers on Barnett 
Newman and Morris Louis is none other than the Clement Greenberg who 
used to straighten out T. S. Eliot on socialism) but what they are talking about 
) has changed. Out of the devastation in ‘the lower Sixties, Philharmonic Hall, 

: the first of the new temples of culture, has already emerged. My daughter 

| assures me that it makes an impressive showcase for Leonard Bernstein. On 

Columbus Circle itself Huntington Hartford’s Gallery of Modern Art, done in 
the illuminated Persian manuscript manner of Edward Durrell Stone, rises 
ten semi-oriental stories from the street in such elegance that it might almost 


of be a parking lot. 


8 OTs ROSIE ge ohn 


ey | But no autos, certainly not the smashed or compressed jalopies of the junk 
on sculptors, will be permitted. Whatever turns up inside it, however, will provide 
re tourists ogling Lincoln Center with one more stopover to add to their quota 
on | of music halls, opera houses, and state theatres. 
ex | The big demolitions, followed by the shock brigades of the building trades This is Bob Brookmeyer. His 
ey | unions, are only the most immediately visible evidence of the culture boom. earthy trombone pale 
rd After one has been around for a while, he begins to pick up on other aspects with rare jazz humor. It 
if of the great explosion which are more significant than the bricks and mortar. makes bossa nova a fresh 
ots Anyone is apt to be startled by the landscaping and the architecture of and provocative listening 
_ Idlewild, which, more radical than the replacement of Park Avenue apartment experience. You expect the 
: houses by the great glass blocks of the soap and whiskey headquarters, can unexpected from Brookmeyer. 
lay claim to being a kind of North American Brasilia—that is, stunningly new 
and smashingly impractical (for example, for pedestrians). But how many Hear Brookmeyer on 
know that among the people who work and live around the swooping airport 
us there burns a passion for the theatre so intense as to cause them to foregather wo a ae 
ib- in wind and storm to burn incense at the tomb of Thespis. It was just 


recently that this dedicated troupe emerged after completing an evening per- 
formance only to discover that during its course 25 people had been crushed 
to death in a fog-bound plane veering off a runway within shouting distance 
mt} of their theatre. Greater concentration hath no Method actor. (Or perhaps we 


ly | have been underestimating all the creative spirits, who will go on obliviously 
c- | creating for the last generation, even from the depths of the shelters to which 
h- | they will have been confined by their civil defense wardens.) 


In any case, the big change is visible in all the arts. Theatres pop up in 
nd | places even more unlikely than airports; the downtown crowd moves uptown 
-if } and vice versa; but what is vastly more meaningful is the change in the 
- audience. 

It was not so long ago that you would find one kind of audience for Brecht V/V6-8498 
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“STAMP OUT 
WHOOPING CRANES!” 


“Litter!”, “Kick a Puppy Today,” “Pray 
for War,” and 28 more protests against 
Constituted Authority and dogooding 
readersdigestism. Set of 32 stickers su- 
perb for defacing monuments; pasting 
on mail, foreheads of peace marchers, 
Rotary Clubbers, Legionnaires; use in- 
stead of Boys’ Town and Polio seals. 
$1 postpaid. Act now for FREE Bonus. 
Underground Press, 95 —™ St., 
Ste. 8-J, New York City 14, N 





WRITERS 


N. Y. lisher a Oo all sub 
fiction’ nent iction. Ne fee fer protections! 


book can be published, publicized, sold; Nips 
and orticle reprints writing, "publishing, 
contracts. Write Dept. 150-0 





The 
Sullen 
Art 


Interviews by 
DAVID OSSMAN 


with modern American 


paets: Kenneth Rexroth, 
Paul Carroll, Paul 


Blackburn, Jerome 
Rothenberg, Robert Kelly, 
Robert Bly, John Logan, 
Gilbert Sorrentino, Robert 
Creeley, W.S. Merwin, 
Denise Levertov, LeRoi 
Jones, Edward Dorn, 
Allen Ginsberg. 


The literary rebellion of re- 
cent years has expressed itself 
most vividly in poetry. These 
interviews, transcribed from 
the actual broadcasts over the 
radio stations of the Pacifica 
Foundation, explore the new 
ideas and poetics of the modern 
movement. They reveal the 
differences among the poets in- 
volved while explaining their 
common Opposition to “The 
Academy” and “The Establish- 
ment.” They are provocative 
reading for anyone interested 
in contemporary literature and 
the creative process. 

A Corinth Book. 96 pages. 
Distributed by the Citadel Press. 
Cloth, $3.50. Paperbound, $1.45. 


The best in books — 
mail orders promptly filled 


Eighth Street 
Bookshop 


“Greenwich Village's 
Famous Bookshop" 
32 West Eighth St., New York 











and another for Ziegfeld; one kind 
of reader for Henry Miller and an- 
other for Pearl Buck; one kind of 
crowd at the Museum of Art and an- 
other at the Metropolitan; one kind 
of listener for John Cage and another 
for Howard Hanson. No more. So 
far as I can see, the most significant 
change is not in the attitude of those 
who sign the checks, float the bond 
issues, and raise the public subscrip- 
tions that must precede the new pal- 
aces of culture, nor in the subsequent 
alterations of the physical landscape; 
rather it is in the composition of the 
new public and in what that is going 
to do, willy-nilly, to the creative man. 

True enough, there is bound to 
be a discrepancy between public pro- 
fessions and uncomfortable actuality 
in any program that sees cultural 
progress as starting with masons and 
contractors. One hears that in Hous- 
ton, where a multi-million- dollar 
Texas palazzo for the local symphony 
is bought, paid for, and now going 
up, more than one fiddler must still 
augment his symphony salary by 
driving a cab or whatnot in his off- 
hours. And I am indebted to Art 
Buchwald for explaining in his col- 
umn why our comparatively high- 
brow President and his eager lady, 
and in fact the whole Irish Mafia, put 
the bite on both reluctant unions and 
grumbling corporations for the sched- 
uled National Shrine of Culture. It 
appears that Congress, having already 
appropriated ten million bucks for a 
national aquarium at the behest of 
Congressman Kirwan (an Ohio fish- 
lover), felt that any further appro- 
priations of public funds to house 
theatres or orchestras would be sheer 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

But as I say such matters are not 
necessarily central. Sooner or later 
musicians may be granted parity with 
fishes by more cultured Congress- 
men; they may look forward to earn- 
ing honest livings by making music 
and not background noise for cos- 
metics commercials; they may even 
hope to have their recitals attended 
by music lovers (ever since Philhar- 
monic Hall opened, the New York 
critics have been reviewing the build- 
ing, with discussion-lessons on the 
theory and practice of auditorium 
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acoustics, and an occasional footnote 


on who played what and how it was Be 
played). But in the meantime even | 


more important things are happen. 
ing, first among them the breakin 
down of the barriers which for over 
a century have separated bourgeois 
from bohemian and homespun from 
highbrow. 

To the folks outside New York, it 
is no news that Sears is moving in on 
the art market. If Sears can sell mink 
and diamonds through the mail, as it 
does, why shouldn’t it have hired 
Vincent Price to assemble a collection 
ranging in price from five bucks to 
$3,000? More noteworthy is that 
Sears, having put on a dozen gallery 
openings across the country to launch 
its collection, hasn’t tried to crack 
New York. You can’t compete in a 
town which has at least one gallery 
opening a day, with everybody going 
to see everything. 

If you collect art (and if you don’, 
you're nobody, you’re dead) you will 
go out to the Brooklyn Museum to 
see what was collected by Louis Stern 
(mediocre paintings by famous art- 
tists), or uptown to see the Guggen- 


heim—cunningly designed by Frank 
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Lloyd Wright to belittle art—to see 


what is collected by Joseph Hirsch- 
horn (everything; this culture vulture 


makes William Randolph Hearst 


look like a piker by buying up not | 


dead castles but living sculptors, 
seemingly the entire product of scores 
of them). 

In the countless galleries between 
these two monuments you can find 


absolutely anything—and anybody. | 


~— 


am indebted to Eugenia Sheppard's 3 


invaluable column, “Inside Fashion,’ 
in the New York Herald Tribune, 
for news of what went on at the 
Tinguely opening of the Iolas Gal- 
lery. “The first girl I ran into was 
wearing white pants, hand-painted 
with big patches of color like a calico 
cat, and tucked into white leather 


cowboy boots with high heels. To 


this gala beginning she added a vel- | 


vet jacket and chrysanthemum-petal 
beret on hair that hung to her waist.’ 

Miss Sheppard observes conscien- 
tiously that art gallery openings “bring 
out an unrelated cross-section of fe- 
males—real picture lovers, socialite 
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The IOWA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


through BRITANNICA SCHOOLS 
offers a new course in FICTION WRITING 


Now, for the first time, the highly successful and respected 
instructional methods of the lowa Writers’ Workshop are avail- 
able to students working at home. 


Under the direction of Paul Engle, noted American poet and 
teacher of writing, the Workshop in lowa City has disciplined 
and advanced the talents of hundreds of writers. Among former 
resident students of the Workshop have been Oakley Hall, Wirt 
Williams, James B. Hall, Calvin Kentfield, Thomas Williams, 
Wallace Stegner, Robie Macauley, and Warren Miller. 


“Of all small towns in the western world, | suppose lowa City is 
by now the best known among writers.”’ Sir Charles P. Snow, 
English novelist and scientist. 


By coupling the teaching of technique with critical analysis and 
stressing analytical reading as an integral part of learning to 
write, the Workshop has enabled the individual imaginations of 
scores of young writers to function effectively and creatively. 
The Britannica Schools/Writers’ Workshop course in Fiction 
Writing is designed on these tested principles. In sum it is the 
Writers’ Workshop Course adapted to study at home. 


Over the past 25 years the fiction of Workshop students has 
appeared with regularity in such quality publications as The 
New Yorker, Esquire, Mademoiselle, Kenyon Review, and The 
Atlantic Monthly. \It is the serious fiction published by such 
magazines that the Britannica Schools/Writers' Workshop course 
will encourage. The course is not the usual instruction in writing 
commercial fiction. It is not in any sense a “how-to-make-big- 
money” course. If you enroll, the one guarantee that can be made 
is that your profit from the course will be an enhanced awareness 
of the craft of fiction. Even if you do not intend to become a 
professional writer, the course will increase your understanding 
of the best fiction of our time. 


“The lowa Workshop is not only a highly important crossroads 
of literary talent in America, but also one of the great interna- 
tional literary centers.” Henry Rago, Editor of POETRY. 


Texts, lesson plans, and study guide for the course have been 


prepared by the resident faculty and staff of the Workshop. The 
principal text was written by the novelist R. V. Cassill, who has 
taught fiction writing at Columbia University and the New School 
for Social Research as well as at the lowa Workshop. Paul Engle 
and his colleagues edited one of the collections of stories used 
in the course. Mr. Engle and Mr. Cassill collaborated with staff 
members David Roberts and Frank Conaway in preparation of 
the course. The course is so designed that you will receive a 
constant, personal criticism of your lessons and manuscripts by 
the staff that has for so long offered “hard criticism and decent 
sympathy” to resident students. Because of the nature of home 
study, you are their class of one. 


Here then is a university-level course in Fiction Writing that 
cannot be duplicated. Use the coupon below for further informa- 
tion and an opportunity to examine the course materials. There 
is no obligation. This course is sold only through the mail. 


Britannica & Schools 


A Division of Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


[| Please send me your brochure on Fiction Writing. | would 
also be interested in receiving information on the following 
Britannica Schools course(s): 

| Communication In Business and Industry 


| Technical Writing [ | Writing Is For Readers 


| Programmed Mathematics 
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| Management Decision Making [| Descriptive Statistics 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE___ STATE 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
A collection of 
short stories by 


CALVIN 
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The (irea 
Wonderin 
Goong 


WALLACE STEGNER: “Kentfield is one of those rare creatures, a natural- 
born storyteller. His ear is subtle and accurate. His sea stories . . . have 
the air of being innocent of all manipulation. I enjoyed this book thor- 
oughly; it corroborates my high opinion of Mr. Kentfield as a writer.” 


HERBERT GOLD: “The stories are sweet, funny, and strong. The effects 
flow naturally, like stories told around a fire, and yet a sharp comment 
usually lies buried in the easy narrative.” 


HAROLD BRODKEY: “I greatly admire these stories, particularly their 
narrative skill, human judgment and masculine sensibility.” 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE Soh 
(hii tie) i a7 1" 








collectors and friends of the painter,” 
Whether or not her three categories 
are in fact mutually exclusive, we can 
be grateful for the news that “in the 
room with the largest piece of ‘emo- 
tional movement’ (it goes off busily 
and noisily every 2 minutes) an- 
other beautiful young thing was 
dressed like a refugee from a Tov. 
louse-Lautrec poster. She was wear. 
ing a ruby velvet shift, black lace 
stockings and an ostrich feather boa 
wound around her neck.” 

Whether in an effort to compete 
with the white leather cowboy boots 
and the ostrich feather boas, or from 
the nobler motive of bringing the 
vulgar outside world into collision 
with the art world, some of the paint- 
ers have taken to imitating simple 
forms of human expression, making 
them larger than life, and thus play- 
ing God in what is presumed to be 
a new way. That is, they do mural- 
sized comic strips in paper and five- 
foot-high slabs of pie in canvas and 
papier-mache. As far as I have been 
able to determine, the crowds at- 
tracted to this “pop” art, whether at 
the Janis Gallery or elsewhere, have 
not scorned, picketed, or otherwise 
molested it. Quite the contrary; they 
have been buying the blown-up com- 
ics and the tarpaulin pies as hungrily 
as if their girls and their meringues 
were real. Nor has there been word, 
from Eugenia Sheppard or anyone 
else, of cultural Luddites trying to 
smash M. Tinguely’s art-displacing 
machines. There is such a big jumble 
of an audience for whatever you 
choose to do or are impelled to do 
that it is virtually impossible to out- 
rage anyone any more—which im- 
plies what I suspect to be its corollary: 
that it is almost as difficult to thrill 
the insiders with your unique origi- 
nality. One “pop” artist, who resented 
being praised for what he took to be 
the wrong reasons, wrote to The New 
York Times art critic to protest that 
he was not a mere satirist but a seri- 
ous artist. No use. If you are a satir- 
ist, you’re pretty good, opined the 
critic in his crushing retort; if you 
think you’re a serious artist you're 
dead wrong. 

What all this has been leading up 
to is that the avant garde is on its 
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way out. That is what I conceive to 
be the big news from New York and 
it only puzzles me that some other- 
wise bright people are not catching 
on to it. I refer not necessarily to the 
ainters or the musicians, some of 
whom can get by on their skills, with- 
out the need to manifest articulate- 
ness, to say nothing of brains. But 
when writers, who generally have to 
live by their wits, behave or attempt 
to write as though there still existed 
two distinct publics, the elite and the 
mass, one has to wonder whether 
they’re trying to kid just themselves, 
or the public as well. 

Not long ago Norman Mailer and 
his lady turned up at a very posh 
East Side party, where the consort of 
one of the assembled magnates made 
the mistake of asking him an inane 
question, on the order of, Isn’t it 
great to be a famous author? or, Do 
you use an electric typewriter? The 
beleaguered writer responded with a 
dirty word, and the point of the 
story is not that I overheard it (I 
wasn’t invited) but that I and several 
million others read about the incident 
in Nancy Randolph’s society column 
in The New York Daily News. Nor- 
man can make like he lives in a cold- 
water flat surrounded by roaches and 
rejection slips, but the harder he tries 
the more the bourgeois ladies are 
going to smother him in adulation 
and the more we are going to read 
about it in the Daily News. And the 
more he is going to sell. 

It is this last that is the tipoff. 
You can think of yourself as a minor- 
ity of one, but there are always more 
and more around who are itching to 
adopt you into membership in their 
club. There is no particular point in 
looking surprised, because you will 
only make yourself look ludicrous. 
Goodbye bohemia, goodbye avant 
garde. In fact, Goodbye, Columbus, 
hello writer in residence. 

A few weeks ago Jimmy Baldwin 
was explaining to the readers of The 
New York Times Book Review how 
surprised he was that he had become 
a bestseller. But for heaven’s sake, 
what else could he have become? 
With stand-up sex and white hatred 
going for him, he had about as much 

chance of escaping the embrace of 
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JOHN UPDIKE 


... from recent Esquire Story After the Storm 

“. .. | tried to get through to your mother but 
the lines are out. She doesn’t have a scrap of 
food in the house and if | know Pop Kramer, he'll 
be trying to eat the dog. Provided he hasn't fallen 
down the stairs. That would be just my luck; no 
doctor can get in there.” Esquire means fiction 
as solid and sought after as any being published, 
means Roth, Paton, Miller, Capote, Bellow, Nabo- 
kov, and some new names you'll soon be hearing 
lots about. 


JAMES BALDWIN 


...0n Race 

White people are not really white, but colored 
people can sometimes be extremely colored. 
Esquire courts controversy from Harlem to Har- 
vard to Hollywood. When new words are spoken, 
old conventions broken, Esquire is on the scene, 
in on the action. 


DWIGHT MACDONALD 


... on The Manchurian Candidate 

... @ part has finally been found that Laurence 
Harvey can handle — a brainwashed zombie. 
Esquire criticism gives not an inch and shrinks 
not from calling a spade a spade. For a rare blend 
of insight and irony, join Dorothy Parker (books) 
Dwight Macdonald (films) and Martin Mayer (re- 
cordings) in Esquire... 


NORMAN MAILER 


... On Sonny Liston 

Something unexpected and gentle came into Lis- 
ton’s voice. ‘“‘Well you are a bum,” he said. 
“Everybody is a bum. I’m a bum too. It’s just that 
I'm a bigger bum than you are.” He stood up and 
stuck out his hand. “Shake bum,” he said. Nor- 





man Mailer made headlines of his own at the 
Liston-Patterson fight in Chicago. What was he 
up to? An Esquire feature story among other 
things. More Esquire angries with a keen eye for 
the absurd and the acerbic . . . Malcolm Mugge- 
ridge, David Newman, Mark Epernay. 


FEDERICO FELLINI 


... on the Via Veneto 

The less inhibited go so far as to declare them- 
selves ready to spend any sum required, promise 
the utmost discretion, and end up by insisting | 
bring Anita Ekberg along to the party. Esquire 
gets around. You will too, with International Set- 
ters, Overseas Correspondents, and Travel Editor, 
Dick Joseph whose articles on every vacation spot 
from Frankfurt to Fiji have made Esquire a travel 
consultant to thousands. 
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 Esquire’s Hard Luck 
Story Of the Year... 
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GORE VIDAL 


... on the moral state of the Union 

Like so many people who do not read novels, Gen. 
Eisenhower knows they are ‘‘full of filth” because 
“that’s what sells.” Forget to duck? Certainly not. 
We just don’t know how. When Gore Vidal, Dan 
Wakefield, Jack Paar, Alf Landon or Cleveland 
Amory have something fierce, unsettling, or out- 
rageous to say, Esquire is only too glad to join 
them out on a limb. 
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the bestseller list as William Bur- 
roughs has of copping the Orville 
Prescott Uplift Award. As Herbert 
Gold has pointed out, the sharper 
publishers, having sniffed the market 
for rubbing the white man’s nose in 
it, are busy setting up Negro Depart- 
ments. It figures. (In recent days I 
have received several specimens of 
The New Negro Novel; they happen 
to be pretty bad, but again that is not 
the point. They might just as well 
have been good. What signifies is 
that even Negro bohemia is on its 
way out, and as for the White Negro 
... before the decade is over Mailer’s 
essay is going to seem coeval with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Things are mov- 





ing fast.) Right now the only act 
more far out—and therefore more 
sure-fire—than a Negro putting down 
whites is another white doing the 
same. See Genet’s The Blacks. 
After running over two years on 
2nd Avenue (I only got to it recently) 
this supposedly avant garde play will 
probably be closing soon; but never 
fear, it is under consideration by 
movie-makers. Upon earnest reflec- 
tion I have come to the conclusion 
that it is mostly a bore; but I was 
fascinated on the spot by its audience, 
which was, of course, 99 and 44/100ths 
per cent white. Not Village white or 
Lower East Side white, though. It 
was in fact hardly distinguishable 








NOTICE 


In case you missed the February issue of 
Contact, so did we. There wasn’t any. Sub- 
scribers should not fear, however, an issue 
will be added to the number due them. By 
the way, we'd appreciate it if you would 
advise us of a move before you make it. 
Saves time, money, etc., for all. 
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Yes indeed—steak is one of our specialties. Try 
our Teriyaki Steak. Or, if you prefer, we'll broil 
your steak to order. Yamato has won 7 consecutive 
Holiday magazine awards for culinary excellence. 
It offers many famous Japanese dishes you'll 
enjoy. Kimono-clad Japanese waitresses to serve 
you. Open for lunch and dinner. Closed Mondays. 
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from the matinée white crowd emerg. 
ing from, say, The Sound of Music. 
The men, looking for all the world 
like out-of-towners or commuters, sat 
solemnly beside their dates and mates, 
who did not wear black leotards and 
flats, but had gotten themselves gus- 
sied up for the privilege of being 
snarled at face to face for their guilty 
complexions by an excellent company 
of threatening Negro actors. 

With the engorgement of the 
highbrow by the middlebrow, it 
should be clear that the question of 
integrity becomes—in this context— 
practically irrelevant. Only the simply 
stupid, that is, would speculate that 
Katherine Anne Porter watered down 
any of the acid in her long-awaited 
first novel in order to make it palat- 
able for the big public. Only the 
naive, on the other fk. ind, would not 
have foreseen that the book club and 
Hollywood culture-spreaders were ly- 
ing in wait to kidnap Katherine 
Anne away from her cult in order to 
present her to the masses—acid and 
all. All she had to do was to stick 
around long enough, and get that 
book out, to make it in the big time. 
The only confusing aspect of the sit- 
uation is that to all intents it would 
have made no measurable difference 
had Ship of Fools been either abso- 
lute rubbish or pure gold. 

The moral is perhaps that those 
knights who have been buckling on 
the armor of their artistic integrity 
(the undersigned not excepted) ought 
to tilt at some other windmills, or 
save their energy for sterner tasks. 
There can be no more jealous guard- 
ians of their autogenous precepts of 
literary morality than Nelson Algren 
and Alfred Kazin. But if some 
shrewd promoter, some cross between 
Tex Rickard and S. Hurok, were to 
match them in tourney and joust for 
the Integrity Championship of Amer- 
ica, with Kenneth Rexroth, no slouch 
himself, as referee, what would accrue 
to the winner? No matter how much 
it may unsettle his fans who have 
been reading him all these years in 
the middle and higher brow press, 
Kazin has now been reverently cer- 
tified as America’s greatest literary 
critic by Publisher Hugh Hefner of 
Playboy (itself a living tribute —in 











































glorious Technicolor—to the new 
power of the popular press to con- 
sume and regurgitate the previously 
indigestible). Maybe Hefner will 
hedge his bets if and when he signs 
up Edmund Wilson, but in the 
meantime Kazin’s hard - breathing 
admirers who wish to read him on 
love and literature through the ages 
are going to have to break down 
and buy Playboy, for now Kazin in 
his turn has become as much the 
property of the suburban Playboy 
couples as he ever was of the aca- 
demic intellectuals. 

One gathers from reading Algren’s 
current Spanish travel notes that there 
are aspects of Alfred Kazin, as there 
are of Phillips and Rahv and other 
literary men, that distress him, mostly 
relating to whether such New York 
sharpshooters can possibly have as 
much integrity as a Chicago boy who 
stuck faithfully with his own. What 
strikes one most forcefully about these 
animadversions is not that they intro- 
duce a sour note into some otherwise 
amusing travel memoirs, but rather 
that they can be found, indiscrimi- 
nately and presumably uncensored, in 


the Atlantic Monthly, Nugget, Con- 
tact, The Noble Savage, and Kenyon 
Review, In its own unwitting way 
this freedom for the writer to be 
viperish in a variety of media is fun- 
nier than anything he himself can 
possibly snarl—and it leads one to 
wonder whether it is also milking 
him of his venom so that the more 
menacingly he wriggles the more 
helplessly domesticated he becomes. 

I am not implying that the maga- 
zines are all becoming so alike as to 
be interchangeable, any more than 
one could say that of Broadway and 
Off-Broadway, concerts at the Don- 
nell Library Auditorium and those in 
Philharmonic Hall, art shows on 10th 
Street and exhibits at the Whitney. 
But when a writer can not only say 
what he pleases, but say more or less 
the same thing, in both Nugget and 
Kenyon Review, it should be enough 
to give one pause. The appearance of 
a stylized but still recognizable nymph 
lolling in her bikini on the Summer 
1962 cover not of Nugget but of 
Kenyon Review is only the clincher, 
serving to remind us that more is in 
the process than an overdue moderni- 
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zation in design and lettering. 

I honestly have no idea of the 
immediate consequences, to say noth- 
ing of the ultimate implications of 
the overtaking of the avant garde by 
The New Yorker and The New York 
Times Magazine which implies even- 
tually by the movies and television; 
or of the marriage of academic and 
suburban now being consummated 
not just in The American Scholar 
and in New York, but in bedrooms 
across the entire country. Speaking 
personally, I have enjoyed and I hope 
benefited from the opportunity to 
peddle my wares to a variety of pub- 
lics. Speaking generally, and some- 
what more seriously, I am disturbed 
by the bad pictures being shown by 
good painters, and the bad novels 
being written by good writers; but I 
do not see this established as a neces- 
sary consequence of the phenomenon 
I have been attempting to describe, 
and [| think it is enough for now if 
we recognize the phenomenon and 
cease kidding ourselves that we live 
in a compartmentalized world which 
for all practical purposes has ceased 
to exist. @ 
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GEORGE P. ELLIOTT wrote the notable short story collection Among 
The Dangs, two novels Parktilden Village and David Knudsen, and 
the narrative poem Fever and Chills. Born in Indiana, he has lived in 
California since childhood. He teaches at St. Mary’s College, 
having previously taught at Cornell, Barnard, State University of 
lowa, and the University of California. A collection of his essays, 
including Why Are They Driving Me Crazy?, will be published 

by Random. House next January. 








TOM POOTS’ poems have been published in The Nation, Venture, 
Approach, The Colorado Quarterly, The Fiddlehead, The Carolina 
Quarterly, and other magazines. His short stories have appeared 
in a number of magazines. He lives in Middletown, Conn. 
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PAUL GRIFFITH is a Philadelphian, educated at Yale. His short 
stories have appeared in various magazines and in The Best 
American Short Stories. Author of one novel The Mare’s Nest, 
Griffith has taught at the University of lowa’s Writers’ Workshop. 
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JULIUS HORWITZ of New York has written two novels: The 
Inhabitants, and Can | Get There by Candlelight? which is not yet 
ay and a book of short stories and essays about New York: 

he City. Awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for writing in 1954, 
he visited Europe and Israel. His articles on Israel appeared in 
Commentary and Midstream. 





FRANCES MOYER of Berkeley has taught Sculpture and Design 
at the California College of Arts and Crafts, off and on, since 1952. 
She has exhibited sculpture in quite a few places, she says, but 
has not tried to publish poetry until recently. Besides Contact, 
the Southwest Review has accepted some. 





JAMES GATSBY is in his twenties, lives in Erie, Pa., and divides 
his time between working in a toy factory and writing criticism. 
He has contributed to such magazines as The New Republic and 
Studies on the Left. 





ROB NELSON, 23, supports himself in Mill Valley, Calif., by a 
newspaper delivery route, a study hall for high school students, and 
tutoring. His first published poem appears in this issue of Contact. 





PAUL WUNDERLICH grew up in Hitler's Germany. He now lives in 
Paris and makes no secret of knowing what Picasso and Dubuffet 
have done. A major exhibition of Paul Wunderlich’s work will be 
held at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor from 

23 March — 22 April. His work is made available to Contact 
through the courtesy of the Eric Locke Gallery. 





ANDREW OERKE, a former Fulbright scholar in Berlin, is now 
enrolled in The Writers’ Workshop at the University of lowa. 

His poetry has appeared in The New Yorker, Carleton Miscellany 
and other magazines. 





DAVE HEATH was first interested in photography when, at age 15, 
he was living in an orphanage, but says, “It was Ralph Crane's 
essay ‘A Bad Boy’s Story’ in the May 12, 1947, issue of Life that 
caused me to become a photographer.” He has been studying 
and working in photography since that time. He has recently 
completed a book, A Dialogue With Solitude. Twelve of his pictures 
as on permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 

ew York. 
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WARREN MILLER is a regular contributor to Contact. His books 
include 90 Miles From Home, The Way We Live Now, The Cool World 
and, most recently, Flush Times. “Looking For the General” is an 
excerpt from a novel in progress. 
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HARVEY SWADOS. Five books, Radical’s America, Nights in the 
Gardens of Brooklyn, False Coin, On the Line, and Out Went the 
Candle. Three children, Marco, Felice, Robin. “Our headquarters !s 
Rockland County, N.Y., where we have lived for a dozen years, 
with intervals in lowa, France, Mexico.” Currently a faculty 
member of Sarah Lawrence College, he is “at work as always 

on a book, stories, and articles.” 
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the sailors’ tango 


Now of the nights and suns whose recollection 
maddened beyond recall and tarnished landfall: 
let me, come older, broken by the sea, 

turn them again before me in the mind, 

suffer their fragrance, bear their admonitions, 
say them once more, Vallarta, Soufriére, 

and look for restoration of that madness 

but to the tongue that names it, to the language. 


What I have here to tell you sweeps like justice, 
knowledge now unavailing, wisdom futile, 

only the need, and for all passage after, 

to learn the murk and cold, water’s grave measure, 
infinite patience, mates, the darkling vision, 

time enough, or the sea span’s noun of time, 

to wonder of all harbors in our absence, 

take up their names, rehearse them on the mouth 


that we not wholly lose their scent and liquor, 

as if we hoped to throw off all this water 

and, light-struck, see our way back to those islands 
young again, sailors, passionate, believing, 

thirsty for light once more after long sentence, 
ached for the sail once we had done with dying. 
Passion, I tell you, seems sufficient for it, 

genius the force shall grant the bone its light. 


And of survivors: mates, the sea fates punish, 
whether sole gull or sailor stricken crossing, 
smashing the wings or mustering all sea light 
in a stupendous brilliance that, by dazzle, 


smites where the feathers would beat out ascendance; 


or, in the case of crews, seeps fine and subtle, 
too late the turning back of salt, of passion, 
will itself bleached accomplice to derangement. 





And of the fathers, mothers, loves and lovers 
weeping their salt and anguish for the foundered, 
the squandered and the wounded and the wandered 
fathomed among us, feckless under water, 
wreckless at last, no longer unto harbors 
driven and pumped of ocean nor delivered, 
sisters and friars offering grey prayers, 

wives spare of wreaths to lower on our heads 


through that sea field and cemetery wash, 
chanting of sorrow and the grief of women 
nourished on salt and, in their time, forgiving 
every adversity, perhaps, but this; 

children, that morning, running on the beaches 
possibly with a difference to their gait, 

the toll of bells in it, the cloaks of mourning, 
washed with the gentle spray of no returns 


playing their games and singing to the wind, 
digging for fisher crabs among the boulders. 
Mates, how the bleak formality and gesture 

mock us, diminish what we were and traveled: 

let them hymn thanks and joy and pray the voyage 
filters beyond the circle of the drowned, 

is given to the others as their task, 

survives us, that the children of our children, 


daughters and sons alike, be singled by it, 

fierce with a pride beyond regret and pity. 

How shall we tell the holy not to toll us, 

the women to go cloakless at the sea wall, 

and how best pass the gift unto the children 
knowing what catches flame within each palm 

is day, or breath, or, deepest, like a life, 

our touch come light, our reach brief but enough. 


HERBERT Morris 
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1. What good luck to have fallen into the hands of a 
man both civilized and Freudian, who considers shock 
therapy barbaric. Memory is therefore inviolate, un- 
touched; as it should be: such a precious little thing, that 
tragile trembling membrane on which now so much is 
written —and in what symbols, calligraphic scratches, 
pictograms, ideoforms — that must be transcribed. I have 
fed so much knowledge into this machine; a fantastically 
complex programming. How terrible if now it begins to 
stutter, produce mere gibberish; or, worse, halt in the 
middle and refuse to go on, keeping all of this for itself as 
nourishment. They have minds of their own, you know. 

Electrodes would have destroyed it all; but it’s a 
chancy business either way, isn’t it? Cure (by what odd 
logic, I wonder) is destruction: all would be lost. That 
barbarous machine, an alchemist run amuck, converts 
pure gold to a chaos of dust. Memory then no more than 
a million motes sparkling a little when touched by sun, 
revealing — oh, how slyly! — its source in gold; perhaps 
in sun itself. 

How knowledgeable the mad have become. Have 
you noticed this in your friends? A course of treatment, 
these days, is the next best thing to an advanced degree. 
I have both, of course. Yes, I prefer the word mad; it is 
exact and forthright, has not the dreadful gentility of 
nervous breakdown: something so spinsterish about that 
term, redolent of dresser drawers that are far too neat. 
Yet certain items never washed? found rolled up in 
corners? I think so, I think so; there is a sour odor about 
it, a smell of installment buying, small bank loans, elec- 
trical appliances. No, I prefer to say that I was touched 
by the wing of madness, in Pittsburgh, at the lab, while 
working on the problem of the thermal thicket. 


2. At the lab now (then) we have no lack of resources, 
latest equipment, computers big as blockhouses, assistants 
without number. It was not always so, but now it is 
under contract to the Air Force. We produce the findings 
they ask for. This makes for tensions. (I am over-simpli- 
fying, of course; there is more to it than this. There is 
science itself.) My colleague, Wilson, has responded to 
the situation by falling (falling?) victim to terrible head- 
aches. Several days every month he stays home in a 
darkened room; his wife’s understanding and solicitude 
have made him tyrannical. How ugly men become who 
have married well: one has only to look at them to see 
that their every wish is gratified, immediately and with- 
out question, no matter how perverse. They become 
flaccid and wear, soon enough, the white face of the 
pimp. Tyrants are the most domesticated of animals; 
outside their pens, like pigs, they are lost. 

Wilson was not always so. In England, during the 
war, when we were radar technicians, he had a poacher’s 
leanness and a poacher’s health. Then there was no one 












to do everything for him and he went after the factor 
girls and the hard-handed muscular women of the Land 
Army (oh, their bearish embraces, the weathered skin!) 
and took them in fields, doorways, phone-booths, wher. 
ever he could. We all did. How delicious fatigue was 
then —- only the young can know: to lie down between 
the coarse sheets of an army cot at three in the morning 
and listen to the fatigue in one’s bones ticking like a 
clock; and wake at seven, ready for more, the tiredness 
unwound like a watchspring. To go into the town again, 
wander past monuments to the fish-and-chips queue 
(remember? ), the girls like cards in a file drawer, wait- 
ing to be riffled or flicked over, carefully, one by one 
until — there! 

Wilson then is not Wilson now. Neither am !. Now 
we calculate, make demands, have lost all recklessness 
and the joy of being indiscriminate; we think of marry- 
ing well and of second cars. We have forgot everything, 
Wilson certainly has. Youth has ticked away like the 
old fatigue but has not left us refreshed and ready for 
more. We are ready for nothing now; or, actually, in our 
desperation, we are ready for anything. Ready in this 
sense: that we are always waiting. (Haven't you felt it? 
Surely you have; you must: don’t you, for weeks and 
months at a time, expect at any moment your name will 
be called out and someone will hand you a prize?) 

So then, Wilson has his headaches and I broke in two, 
Result: a lateral turbulence, as we physicists say. It isa 
phenomenon well known to astronomers; mechanically 
speaking, a form of disorder. Nebulae especially are sus- 
ceptible to it. Call it a will to die. It is inherent in all 
things. Even atoms decay, the law tells us, every five 
billion years. (I am speaking, of course, of uranium 
nuclei.) Or to live forever? Yes, certainly, that too. It is 
all part of the same thing. Even the general knows this. 
The general knows very little, but he knows this. 

But here is the question: is disorder reversible? The 
second law of thermodynamics declares it is not: dis- 
ordered motion can never completely be converted into 
ordered motion. It is a hard law, I grant; and we were 
not even consulted. But face up to it, friend: where 
mathematics begins, there democracy ends. 


3. The general called me in to his office that day, the 
morning of the night I dreamed of the thermal thicket. 
Nothing odd about that; we often dream the solutions 
to problems that wrack us by day (and, obviously, by 
night). In my dream I saw it as a churning, twisting 
band, a thick bowstring of turbulence consisting of bram- 
bles, shards, bobbie pins, barbed wire, tacks, spiny thorns, 
bedsprings. How to get the rockets safely through: that 
is the problem. Something (let me attempt to make this 
readily understandable tor you) something like the sound 
barrier, if you will, but infinitely (that word!) more 
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LOOKING FOR THE GENERAL 


Fiction by Warren Miller 


complicated. The solution came to me in dream, jolted 
me awake with its force: A counterforce! I had it: the 
idea of counterforce: to destroy that fantastic heat with 
heat even more intense. Oh, yes, laughable now, of 
course; but then, in that green dawn light, how I was 


“Night Visitor’ 


Dream cancels dream in this new 
realm of fact 

From which we waken into the 
dream of act... 


—Hart Crane, The Bridge 


seized by the idea, that vision of release. 

In the morning, at the lab, | walked down the long 
cinder-block (nothing is really finished) corridor to my 
ofhce, holding this idea before me. It glittered in that 
gloom, was protected by an aura as in a Sunday-school 
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print of a holy object. Exultant, for I had grasped it at 
last, I wanted to run — like a boy toward treats — but the 
security officer, Jerome Walz, was prowling his beat. He 
smiled when he recognized me and nodded several times; 
as he passed he whispered in execrable American-Polish: 
“Yock she mosh, kid?” Letting me know that he knew, 
wanting me to know he knew. They are sly; they forget 
nothing; they have a rodent cunning. 

Without turning round I stopped and cursed him — 
Walz! Walz! Walz! —seeing my idea crumble, collapse, 
fall to the floor, its aura dry up and aisappear like angel 
hair or ectoplasm. 

“Come in, Bill!” the general cried; but it was only 
the show of camaraderie and good-fellowship; it lacked 
the old fervor, only the form remained; like the sign 
above his head, which had begun to yellow at its edges: 
Those Who Have The WILL TO LOSE Are Not 
Wanted In This Shop! The operation he had permitted 
them to perform had aged him; he has a little melon of 
a belly now and as it expands his face grows smaller; it’s 
as if the body were feeding off the head. 

In England, during the war, he was commander of 
the base where Wilson and I were stationed, two tech- 
nical sergeants among many; but, seven years later when 
I came to the lab looking for a job, doctorate in hand, he 
remembered my name (the old one) —sure sign of a 
great administrator. He had resigned from the air force 
to become administrative director of the laboratory; and 
the contract followed him, a profitable vapor trail the 
board duly admired. His reward, one heard, was a bonus 
both handsome and tax-free (Wilson’s idea of heaven). 

“Sit down, Bill,” the general said. “I want your opin- 
ion on this.” He held up the familiar blue folder that 
Research Department always wraps around its reports to 
give a spurious air of permanence to their findings. “A 
little problem I set them working on some months ago, 
Bill. Read it when you have a moment and let me know 
your thinking. Tomorrow? Can you? I don’t want to 
lose any time on this. I haven’t got it anymore, Bill.” 

I was about to utter some soothing words at this 
point, but the general added: “None of us have the time 
anymore, Bill.” 

He took back the report and called in Greystone, who 
had been sergeant-major at the base in England. He still 
looked uncomfortable in civvies, and always appeared to 
be embarrassed at being seen in them. Too old and too 
shy for masquerades, that was Greystone. Like me, still 
unmarried; but he gave no indication that he was haunted 
by a sense of failure. Well, he has little learning; he is a 
superior file clerk, nothing more. (Here is evidence of 
my honesty, friend. How easy it would be, after the fact, 
to boast and claim that in Greystone I had always sensed 
something hidden, a mysterious force under that bland 
mask he wore. But I did not, and will not say I did.) 

The general handed him the report. He said, “Grey- 
stone, stamp this Urgent.” 

“We have no Urgent stamp, sir.” 

“We haven’t?” 

“Secret, Top Secret, and Most Confidential, sir, are 





all we have. We used to have For Your Eyes Only, but 
Security took it away from us.” 

“I wonder why?” the general said, and Greystone and 
I joined him in the silence that followed this question, 
“Alright, that will be all, Greystone.” He gave me back 
the blue folder. “Take it as it is, Bill, but in your mind’s 
eye see the word Urgent stamped on it, will you, Bill?” 

All I saw in my mind’s eye as I walked out of the 
office was the general’s head, melting away like wax; | 
saw it shrink to the size of a button. Passing Greystone’s 
desk in the outer office, where he sat with his back to a 
great wall-map of America — how dark he is, how impas- 
sive his face; like a stone idol squatting at the general’s 
door, he guards him against infidels —I nodded, and he 
looked up and snapped back his head, his way of throw- 
ing into place a strand of black hair that always detached 
itself and fell across his forehead, sharp and thin as a scar, 

“How’s it going, Brown?” he said. 

“rine. But... 

He smiled. “Security bugging you?” He raised his 
eyebrows, a mannerism he had picked up from the chief. 
He lowered his voice. “Don’t let on I told you, Bill, but 
they are even keeping an eye on the general.” He nodded 
toward the report I held in my hand. “T’ll be real inter- 
ested to hear what you think of that, Bill.” 

I looked at the title now for the first time: Matter, 
Organic, from Outer Space. An Inguiry. 

I returned to my office and lay down on the couch; 
I am always tired now: it has no savor; it does not tick. 


4. Driving through urban decay that was once suburbia 
(we'll lick this problem yet, ho ho), I often think: this 
limestone earth did not exist a billion years ago. And 
looking up, I think: nor stars or the sun nine billion 
years before that. Oh, Pittsburghers, if you knew it, if 
you knew! Think if the whole town knew: the fright, 
the fear, thousands scrabbling to seek a hand-hold on 
pavements, lamp posts; all suddenly stricken with the 
worst disease of man: the terrible vertigo that the notion 
of infinity and nothingness always brings with it; and its 
echoes, echoes more terrible than the sound that brought 
them forth —of a world of eternal duration, of a world 
which arose in continuity out of nothing. 

What if we told them all we know? Someday, of 
course, when the sheer weight and overwhelmingly hor- 
rifying bulk of our knowledge becomes more than we 
can bear — then, well then, of course, we’ll tell. 

What we ought to do is release it a little at a time, 
hopefully, like poison to snake-charmers; once a month, 
perhaps, issue a proclamation. The First Proclamation: 


Pittsburghers! All matter existing in the universe 
today once existed compressed into a narrow space! 


That would be enough for the first; then, allow them a 
month to live with their imaginings and learn to see the 
hideous meaning of it, of that explosion, so awful, so 
frightful in its immense daring, its enormous celestial 
bravado. Out of dust, out of gas, out of (probably) a 


hydrogen atom we came; for ancestor: a molecule with a 
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fluke, a sport of nature, a joke! Now a man, living in the 

middle of (geologically speaking) an Ice Age; and still, 
after (app.) five billion years, lacking the sense to go out 
in the rain and make our escape from ignorance to 
knowledge. We must know, we must know, they must 
come and tell us who know so much more. And they 
will come—oh, if I did not believe that! —they will 
come and they will tell us; out of inarticulated time they 
will come and they will tell us. (As a matter of fact, I’ve 
known this for quite some time: since the war, when we 
saw the evidence of it on the radar screens.) 

I lay on the couch in my office, the blue report on my 
chest —not forgotten, but I knew it all already — and 
thought about these things. There was a mouse in the 
wastebasket, but the phone did not ring nor did Wilson 
come bursting through the connecting door from his 
ofice. He had been home, sick, for several days now — 
almost a week. I had forgot to phone his wife and ask 
how he was feeling. They would be hurt. I decided to 
stop and see them, that afternoon, on my way home. 
They adore having witnesses to their happiness. 

Leaving at 4:30—at four there had come a memo 
from the general: Have you read it yet, Bill? which I 
ignored —I brazened past the pickets who, in a tight 
circle, kept a permanent vigil at our main doors. (Wilson 
leaves by the back, parks his car across the street.) The 
usual signs: Don’t Kill Our Children. Etc. Today there 
were also Quakers, who maintain a silent vigil. They 
just stand there. They are so much more effective than 
the others: those plain people have a dramatic sense that 
the more flamboyant will never understand. As I crossed 
the picket line, the Quakers looked at me with incompre- 
hension and love; I hated them and closed my eyes. 
Getting into my car, I looked back at the building — 
why? what made me do it? —and saw: Jerome Walz, 
just inside the glass doors, watching. He smiled; then 


spoke —I could read his lips: Yock she mosh. 


5. Wheeling through suburbs layered like geologic 
strata, having passed post World War I and entered pre- 
Depression, a stone’s throw now from post World War II 
(do they think of themselves as survivors?), going down- 
hill fast to post Korea; heading toward rolling country 
now where nestle housing development pre Southeast 
Asia, where the Wilsons live, all unaware, in its menac- 
ing comfort. (We all know, surely, that there will be no 
post Southeast Asia. No; in fact, we do not all know. 
The Wilsons, for example, do not know.) 

Leaving post Korea —the green wood warped, of 
course, and revealing the lath bones, like a rib cage — 
windows stuck, doors slightly askew in their frames; can 
all'be seen by a trained eye (try it); requires already 
regular monthly visits by licensed exterminators. And 
because the roof leaks, mother remembers when she was 
a girl—it is her only tie with the past —and reads the 
stains on the bedroom ceiling: sepia polyps, island of 
Madagascar, east coast of Africa, the profile of Mr. 
George Benway (father of her best friend in 1936). Don’t 


laugh; even such roots are better than none at all; but 


let us be strictly truthful: none are worth a damn. 

Leaving then, as I said, post Korea I issued Proclama- 
tion Number 2. It dealt with the spaces between stars. 
Hideous. It had to be withdrawn; I shouted myself down 
like a polltax senator: Will you yield, sir! I yielded; with- 
drew it. Too early to issue it; they are not ready. They 
may never be ready, our people, because they have forgot 
too much. (In the Second Proclamation I had used the 
example of the imaginary miniature model of the uni- 
verse — pause here to think of the profound ignorance of 
those who speak of it as our universe — the earth having 
a diameter of .0000003937 of an inch —an invisible speck, 
mind you— and the sun with a diameter of .00003937; 
the distance between the two being, of course, .003937. In 
this microscopic model of our universe [ho ho] the star 
nearest to the sun would have to be placed 165 feet [ app. ] 
away; while the Milky Way —still keeping to this scale, 
mind you, damn you — would have to be 620 miles wide, 
930 miles deep. Think about that, friend; think about 
that a little.) 

Yes, we have forgot too much; yes, forgot too much. 
It was not always so. Why was it, do you think, the 
Indians ran with such eagerness and joy to welcome the 
Spanish savages and call them gods? What thrilling 
urgency was in them, seeing the ships, white sails, anchor 
splash in the bright blue waters, to run knee-deep into 
the shallows, so eager to call those West European peas- 
ants gods and themselves slaves? What? Surely it was 
that, unlike us, they had not forgot; the Indians had not 
forgot and they mistook those men — swineherds! failed 
second sons! — for gods and ancestors, for that ideal, idyl- 
lic race that fled this earth when Atlantis was destroyed. 


6. Beatrice Wilson came to the door, the door on the 
upper part of the split-level pre Southeast Asia home 
they occupied, those two: eight rooms, garage, car port 
and, of course, barbeque pit. One of their neighbors (he 
was said to be melancholic, ho ho) had recently immo- 
lated himself in his great two-family pit; his charred body 
was found with two dead chickens and a bowl of barbe- 
que sauce at his side; it caused a great but short-lived 
scandal. The Wilsons lived in this house, paid for it by 
the month, and being emancipated and superior people 
made fun of it, pretended to loathe it. 

“B-Bill, how are you?” she said. 

“Why is everyone asking me how I am?” I said; and 
followed her into the upper-level living room: one side 
of it was two stories high, then it fell away to a wall of 
ordinary height; this was because of the pitched roof. It 
gave the impression that the builder, in his haste, had 
forgot something vital. He must be forgiven; the poor 
man is working under the pressure of memory. He 
remembers '41 when the supplies ran out and his houses 
were left unfinished till that war was over. He does not 
know he’s living in the middle of the Ice Age; but he 
knows other things and he knows he’s got to hurry. 
Southeast Asia hanging over his head. When will it go? 
When will it go? Bullying his workers, the question 
haunts him; and seeing the living room with its queer 
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ceiling he throws up his hands and says What the hell, 
let it go, we got no time to fix it. He is thinking of 
Southeast Asia; knows that wars in the tropics last a 
long time (enforced idleness of troops during rainy sea- 
sons, lack of roads, etc.). He'll never get the copper pipes 
for the plumbing then; he'll wait forever for iron rods 
and watch his workers walk off the job to join up, QM 
and Seabees. Who, these days, has not got a nightmare 
of his own? 

Beatrice settled herself, her flowing skirt and over-size 
sweater, in a foam rubber chair. She is a tall, well-built 
woman and her clothes are always at least one size too 
big for her; she wants to give the impression she’s wast- 
ing away, that under the bulk of sweater and skirt there 
moves a girlish body, a sylph. Hips give her away. Alas. 
It is the mark of the well-married. Like her clothes, she 
wears her hair too big for her head; it is wound loosely 
and sits there, not really a part of her, like a queen- 
mother’s hat or the kind of nest long-legged birds build 
who have difficulty flying. She is thirty-five, a monument 
to the failure of progressive education, whose product 
she is. 

She wore pearls. She touched them; she was always, 
apparently, wondering were they really there. Like most 
women of her kind, and for all her seeming contempora- 
neity, she would have been far happier at the turn of the 
century, as a member, perhaps, of some pre-Raphaelite 
group, married to a second-rate painter who designs wall- 
papers on Sundays and does her portrait whenever he 
feels the Inspiration. For some reason | always see Bea- 
trice surrounded with those evil looking lilies the pre- 
Raphaelites so adored. Symbols of adultery, surely? Or 
the desire for it. Always open, long-stemmed, bending; 
their designs are curiosly full of mouths and orifices. And 
it is well known that they seldom took baths; although, 
of course, hardly ever mentioned. 

“I came to see George,” I said. “How is he?” 

“Then you don’t know? He did not tell you?” 

This is Beatrice’s idea of drawing room talk. “Evi- 
dently not,” I said. I’d rather cut off my right arm than 
encourage her. 

“But he told me he was going to tell you. I was won- 
dering why you had not come by, Billy.” 

“Tell me what?” 

“He went to Nevada to give up smoking.” 

“To Nevada? There is some tamous kur in Nevada, 
Beatrice?” 

“We have -that cabin, you know, near Lake Tahoe, 
a 

“As a matter of fact, Beatrice, I do not know that you 
have a cabin near Lake Tahoe.” 

She adjusted her skirt again and felt for her pearls; 
I could have told her they were still there. “I was sure 
we had told you about that cabin. It is a very little cabin, 
Billy. We bought it last summer. George wants to retire 
there.” 

“I see.” 

“I know what you're thinking, Billy, and I call it 


unfair.” 


I was sure she did. I had once gone on at some length, 
over coffee with Beatrice and George, about those young 
couples of our generation who, within two years after 
the birth of what they know will be the last child, rush 
out to buy a cemetery plot and begin to count the days 
until retirement, to count stock options, to count the 
money in retirement funds, to count social security bene. 
fits. And if they knew —oh, if they knew — the date of 
their death, how they would count the days; and if that 
date could be bought, they’d buy it. But we aren’t yet 
quite rich enough for that; soon, though, soon we will 
be. We will choose it ourselves — imagine it! — like select. 
ing a diamond or furs, we'll just walk into the elegant 
shop and say, That one! | want that one! (We'rea lucky 
people.) 

How we careen toward the safety of old age; Sunday 
drivers, yes, but so well covered it is almost more profit- 
able to crash than not, eh, friend? 

“We aren’t like that,” Beatrice said. “I assure you, 
Billy —” and here she paused to laugh —“I assure you 
we haven’t been out buying cemetery plots.” 

“You don’t have to go out to do it anymore. Salesmen 
come to the door now with prospectuses, photos, folding 
maps.” One had knocked on my door only the week 
before, mouth full of a set speech on the pleasures of 
passing on, but only if you are prepared. (I spotted him 
at once, of course: he was from Intelligence; around his 
eyes and mouth were those give-away lines of anxiety 
and desperation.) 

“We'd be the very last to do such a thing,” she said, 
giving it all away, crossing her legs. “No, George just 
wanted to get away from all temptation, to be far from 
tobacconists and the pressures that drive him to cigar- 
ettes. He was up to three packs a day, you know.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “I suppose it was that report on 
smoking and lung cancer that caused him to rush off to 
Tahoe?” Incredible; surrounded by evidence that denies 
it definitively they persist in believing it is cigarettes that 
cause cancer. 

She looked at her knees, “Actually, Bill —” and now 
her voice became unusually husky, indicating she was 
plumbing depths of consciousness even she had been un- 
aware of — “actually, I don’t think it was the report, or 
the idea of cancer, or the fear of death—” 

“George has always been something of a faddist. As 
his oldest friend, I think I have the right to say this.” 

“— although that is not to deny (and of course you 
have the right to say it, Bill) that unconsciously all these 
things may have been operating; but it is more than that. 
Actually, Bill, I think it’s that George wants to change 
his life.” 

“I see.” Common complaint; poor George. 

“And he saw those three packs a day as the clearest, 
most readily available symbol of his old life. That 1s 
what I think, Bill.” She folded her hands now and 
rested them on her knee; her father had been a judge 
and she had picked up all sorts of nasty judicial habits 
from him: for example, she sometimes cleared her throat 
before speaking; and worse: could yawn without opening 
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her mouth, but was always betrayed by the tremor in 
her nostrils. 

I thought about George, alone at Tahoe, with his com- 
plaint, his habit, and his wish. How typical of him to hit 
on such a superficial symbol of our atrophied lives, those 
innocent, nicely designed cigarette packs. I did not speak 
of this to Beatrice, of course; but could think of nothing 
elsé to say (it was one of those moments) and Beatrice’s 
eyes went soft and I expected her to lean forward and 
say “I'll just run up and put on something more comfort- 
able, you wait here.” Tall women have a potential for a 
coy vulgarity that is astonishing. Whenever we were 
alone for any length of time I sensed in her a readiness, 
a very subtle (but marked) forward lean; it required 
some presence on my part to pretend to ignore it. Once, 
on just such an occasion, she had said to me, “Bachelors, 
of a certain age, are so terribly mysterious. Do you know 
that, Billy?” Another time, before that, at dinner, she 
had said, “George, if anything ever happens to you, you 
know that I shall turn to Bill.” George was embarrassed 
for her, of course, but he carried it off rather well, saluted 
me and said, “Good luck!” While I bowed to Beatrice 
and said, “At your service.” Ugly. 

And yet, subtly, in a curious way, this ridiculous ex- 
change created a bond that, for a moment, held us 
unmoving, unmovable. (That was the night, over coffee, 
I had suspected them of buying a burial plot.) 

Lurking just below the sophisticated (ho ho) surface 
of every Radcliffe girl is the innocent vulgarity of a coal- 
town waitress, the kind who belch and then, quite seri- 
ously, say, “It must have been something I ate.” That is 
why I always expected Beatrice to say something like 
‘Tl just run up and put on something more comfortable” 
or, worse, “Mustn’t touch!” One or the other; perhaps 
both. Most likely both: she has a remarkable talent for 
taking as she gives; something learned, no doubt, at her 
mother’s knee, a woman who still wears her husband’s 
fraternity pin. (Well, we know all about that, don’t we? 
Only the females of primitive societies declare their ini- 
tiation in such a public way.) 

Silence burgeoned and the slanty ceiling oppressed 
me; I half expected that at any moment it would snap 
closed, pinning us together between wall and ceiling in 
the builder’s elementary trap: two hearts beating there 
4 la Poe, ho ho. Meanwhile (I believe) Beatrice toyed 
with the notion of adultery. Was that also part of the 
builder’s elementary trap, or just the simple suburban 
triumph over mercy and justice, or simply the pre Asian 
funk? Well, why not? We are the only people ever 
lived on this earth who have made a moral imperative 
out of a question. What wonders we are, what marvels, 
what creators! 

Silence fell softly as husks from that mad ceiling and 
piled up at our feet like post toasties; if we moved now it 
would speak: snap, crackle, pop! Living cereal, friend of 
the lonely, ah speak to us. Snap. Crackle. Pop. Add 
milk and fruit, sugar to taste, and serve. Out of con- 
tagions of silence we have produced the loudest bang of 
all. A nation big enough to have a Middle West can 


accomplish anything. 

I preserved my integrity by preparing the Third Proc- 
lamation. Posted on hoardings (whatever they are) it 
will cause riots of despair in urban centers, desolate 
shopping centers, empty the garages of U-Drive-it offices, 
waves of suicides in isolated county seats, teenagers run- 
ning wild, fornicating in the public parks. Too late, 
of course. 

“I don’t think I need to tell you, Billy, that I believe 
in freedom,” she said. “So does George. Without it, I 
mean without it, Bill, what fullness is there?” 

I took advantage of my profession and, adopting the 
pose of a man waking to reality, rising from vast depths 
of thought, I pretended not to have heard — the thought 
of watching her undress unnerved me. What might not 
emerge? —and stood up, saying, “I’ll phone tomorrow, 
Beatrice. Must go.” 

I have to say for her that she looked relieved; had 
sensed, no doubt, her reprieve from the ugly suburban 
necessity. The funk always claims its victims in precisely 
this way: it is when you think you've escaped, at that 
moment when you sigh with relief, it is then, then, it 
really has you in its coiled, comforting embrace. Of 
course, she did not know that. 


7. Preparing the Third Proclamation I moved toward 
the door, which did not of course quite fit its frame and 
permitted light to insulate the spaces and leak through 
like jelly; and there saw George coming up the pre 
Southeast Asia flagstone walk. He was in shirtsleeves 
(sign of a change of life?) and for some reason had left 
his car at the curb instead of driving it into the carport, 
his invariable, damnable custom. How like death are 
the daily repetitions of trivia; rituals without structure, 
drama, or meaning: that is the way to make a house a 
mausoleum. We know all about that, don’t we, friend? 
I watched his military progress up the walk and 
thought: Ah, the boy wants to surprise Beatrice, to con- 
front her with his non-smoker’s vigor, untarred teeth 
and tongue and renewal of youthful energy (Twice last 
night and then again this morning, Mother!). 
Sun-burned, barrel-chested, a sturdy man, George yet 
rocked under the force of Bea’s running embrace. What 
a powerful thrust the woman has; it is her long Ameri- 
can legs: she could devour the earth, yes, including Asia. 
But could George follow? —It is to be doubted. He 
removed himself from her vegetable embrace and sat 
down in a chair of iron and canvas—a form of self- 
abasement, surely —a truncated hammock that revealed 
his weight in an unbecoming, even shameful, way. 
(There is something gross about the carbon atom, isn’t 
there? It will combine with anything. How interesting 
to consider what we might have been had we been made 
of silicons instead: a generally cleaner animal, I should 
think, less given to flatulence, enlarged pores, rumbling 
innards, calluses, scaly skin, dry scalp, and the stuff that 
forms in creases, between toes.) 
“Well, George, have you licked the habit?” I asked. 
He nodded. 
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“I’m so proud of him!” Beatrice cried to the living 
room, looking around wildly, awaiting echoing confirm- 
atory cries from the chairs, the striped sofa, the Rouault 
prints. 

I took out a cigarette. “Do you mind if I smoke, 
George?” 

He laughed. I shuddered. It was the immensely toler- 
ant laugh of the convert. I was not surprised, had ex- 
pected as much. 

“TI hope,” George said, “I hope I’m not going to behave 
like a reformed drunk and make speeches on street 
corners. Smoke if you want to, Bill, by all means.” 

He made a gracious, sweeping gesture, as if inviting 
me to fill up the whole house with nicotine, stained 
filters, smoke and rolls of mousegray ash. 

“I’ve never seen you looking so well, George darling!” 
She had dropped a cushion on the floor and now sat at 
his feet, holding his hand. He seemed, in that absurd 
chair, to be cut in two; his knees grew directly out of his 
chest; the rest of him, detached, hung in that canvas 
hamper whose bottom nearly dragged on the floor. It 
gave the impression (you see how my mind works?) 
that part of him was up for sale and the other part was 
the auctioneer, only waiting to knock him down to the 
highest bidder. He took his hand away from her and 
used it to push back his hair; I could see it was one of 
those moments when one badly needs the excuse of a 
cigarette. 

“I must tell you—” George said. 

I said I really must go and stood up again. I did not 
want to hear his self-congratulatory tale of discipline and 
suffering; had a sudden, laugh-making vision of him, 
cross-legged, weathered by mind and rain, bearded, play- 
ing the guru on the shores of Tahoe, his back turned 
irrevocably to the call of the gambling casinos and the 
blandishments of sweet, available flesh; sitting under a 
tree later to be named Sacred. And besides, this mauso- 
leum of a house had begun unutterably to depress me: 
empty rituals create cadavers (and cancer, too, of course); 
they must be stacked, I thought, those cadavers, rafter 
high in cellar and guestroom. I could smell them; now 
I was beginning to smell it, that sweet stink of life decay- 
ing. This house was full of it; made up, in part, of that 
scented green jelly that kills the tractile life-carrying bugs; 
and, in part, of air purified by machines, dust in vacuum 
cleaners, detergents, insecticides, pine-scented dissipators 
of odors, moth crystals, and camphor balls. It is surely 
not by chance that camphor is employed in the embalm- 
ing process. Careful, friend, when you enter houses that 
stink of it. 

“I'd like you to stay, Bill,” George said, his voice gone 
suddenly serious as if he were about to borrow money or 
take out another insurance policy. 

“But what is it, George dear,” she said, alarmed now 
(at last); but her eyes assured him of forgiveness, what- 
ever it was he had to tell. He turned away, of course; 
could not look at her forgiving face. She would never 
understand; it was the last thing he wanted. I could have 
told her then and there: slap his face, spit on him, but 
never offer forgiveness, that deadliest of gifts. It seemed 


to me she was determined to destroy everything and pull 
that house down around us. If I could have believed 
that she knew what she was about, I would have knelt 
at her feet. 

“I gambled — and I lost,” George said, his voice fla 
but, curiously, not unhappy. 

“Only one in eight die of cancer, dear,” she assured 
him; she thought, poor soul, he had been referring to his 
habit. He waved her away but it was clear that it was 
not her presence he minded; it was her voice that was 
killing him. 

“On the third night,” he said, “out of loneliness — and 
who knows what compulsion —” 

(Odor of decay now overwhelming. How do they 
stand it?) 

“So true,” she said, never learning, never. 

“| went to Harry’s Place and lost seven hundred 
dollars at the roulette table.” 

“It’s only money, George,” she cried. 

(Wrong again, of course.) 

“And I slept with one of those girls.” 

“A call girl?” 

“A show girl,” George said, correcting her, his tone 
mildly reproving. 

“It doesn’t count with a girl like that,” Beatrice said, 
after a barely perceptible pause. (The fool! She wanted 
to take everything away from him!) “Listen to me, 
George dear,” she began, but was interrupted by three 
men in uniform; red piping on their pocket flaps spelled 
out their business: Perfection Long Distance Movers. 

“Where do you want us to start?” the head man 
asked. George pointed him up the stairs. (What a sur- 
prise they have waiting for them in the guestroom, eh! 
But they'll carry them out and not think about it twice 
except, perhaps, to say, “People collect the damnedest 
things, don’t they ?”) 

“The furniture?” Beatrice said. 

“I’m sorry,” George said. 

She took his hand and smiled brightly. “It was only 
Swedish Modern, George.” 

“You loved it so, Bea.” 

“Perhaps at first, George.” 

“You loved it, Bea; 1 know you loved it.” 

“It was a mistake, George. I think now that young 
marrieds should start off with antiques. It would give 
them a greater sense of stability.” 

The men came down with chests of drawers and a 
chair. 

Beatrice watched it go. She said, “There’s time enough 
for Swedish Modern when one has achieved one’s twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary.” She pressed his hand to her 
cheek. “We're going to start a whole new life, George.” 

The head man, a chair in either hand, in an official 
voice said to Beatrice: “Under Pennsylvania law we are 
forbidden to take away your bed. The bed must remaiti 
with the legally married wife.” 

“What a civilised law,” Beatrice said. “Of course,’ 
she added, laughing, “it does show where you men think 
a womzn’s place is.” She lowered her head and looked 
up under her eyebrows at George. “It will be like camp- 
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ing out tonight, George.” 

“The house, too,” George said. He cleared his throat 
and repeated this. 

“The house, George dear?” 

“T lost it,” he said. 

(At that moment I liked him very much, and for the 
first time in years; perhaps since England and the war.) 

“I never liked this house, George.” 

“You loved it, Bea; you know you loved it!” (He 
wanted desperately to succeed at taking something away 
from her.) 

“Perhaps at first, George. But not after a while.” She 
looked around the living room again. “It is lacking in 
character, George. I felt that not long after we made the 
down payment and moved in, Actually, George, for quite 
some time now I’ve been just making the best of it.” 

George groaned. At first I did not realise this sound 
had come from him, thought perhaps the foundations of 
the place had given way, weakened by the recent series 
of shocks they had been subjected to. He stood up. “I’m 
leaving now, Bea.” 

“Alright, George, let’s do, and not a moment too soon 
for me. What about the bed?” 

George walked to the door. “You'll have to take care 
of that yourself, Bea.” 

“But — where am I to meet you, George?” 

It was the genuine human incertitude of her voice 
now that drove me to the door at last. I slipped behind 
George; I had my hand on the knob. 

“Annabelle is in the car, waiting for me,” George said. 

“Hannibal?” Beatrice said. “In our car?” 

“Annabelle, the show girl, Beatrice. I am going to 
marry her.” 

I fled down the flagstone walk; it seems to me, think- 
ing back on it, that I have never merely left that house 
but always fled from it. I saw the girl in George’s car: 
very blonde, she wore what looked like (but surely could 
not have been?) a bridal veil, and she was eating ice 
cream with a little wooden spoon. The vendor, still near 
by, rang his bell at me as I hurried toward my car. 
“Fudgicle, mister?” Hannibal, Hannibal, I thought; and 
was certain Beatrice had seen him, sitting in the front 
seat, with elephants and a surly Negroid face. Just for a 
moment, of course; this is what comes of being knowl- 
edgeable, I thought: poor Beatrice, she has suffered the 
amateur’s tragic fate. It is bound to come to all of them, 
sooner or later, isn’t it, friend? And from the look of 
things, rather sooner than later. 

As I started to drive away — how right I had been to 
flee—I heard her calling me; and did not look back, 
certain that by now the house had tilted and was being 
sucked into that not wholly reclaimed swampy ground 
on which it should never have been built; but then, the 
contractor got it cheap: going, going, gone! 


8. The house settled into the earth, clucking and wad- 
dling like a hen preparing to set on its eggs. “Fudgicle, 
sir, fudgicle?” the ice cream vendor called; and Beatrice 
cried my name, standing there in her emptying house; 





and George, the butcher, hammer in hand and blood to 
his elbows, booted against the wet abbatoir floor, doin 
only what he was compelled to do, hypnotised by the 
staring stunned cow that now wobbled, buckled, and fel] 
at his feet. 


9. The Third Proclamation. 

Infinity is a closed circle, endless, continuous. And it 
has both beginnings and ends. 

In the beginning was light, only light, which in its 
disintegration formed matter. 

We are the detritus of lost energy, drifting in that vast 
dumping ground, that most enormous junk yard of all, 
dustbin of grace. Out of neutrino pairs we were formed 
and transformed; a treacly conglomerate of superuniversal 
waste. We are nothing and our universe is a crumb, a 
circumstantial, wholly fortuitous gravyspot on that fan- 
tastic lapel. 

And in the end is light again, only light. 

Look at your hand! A miracle? It is excrement, the 
dumpings, overflow and garbage of light; carrion. It is 
only because we have strong stomachs that we can stand 
the stink of our fellows. 

The toothed wheel sawing time in the watch on your 
wrist, that wheel that will not turn full circle, is all that 
matters: it contains all of death, will flatten mountains, 
end worlds. 

Do you hear it? 

Are you listening? 

Tick tock, tick tock, tick tock, tick ... 


10. When (finally!) I got to my apartment the phone 
was ringing. I stared it down; it stopped; best not to 
answer; it is their way of keeping tabs. The ice cream 
vendor? Was he one? Halfway back, passing through 
post Depression, a car came out of a driveway and fol- 
lowed me for miles. I circled, lost it then near Sewickley 
by hiding on a dirt road I remembered from high school 
days, where we used to go to neck. Sitting there behind 
a screen of foliage, watching those fools going back and 
forth on the macadam road, looking for me —trying to 
pick up my trail, were they? smelling spoor, looking for 
bent grass, footprints, broken twigs? What boy scouts 
they are: Father Browns with a smattering of Indian 
lore. It is no match for superior intelligence; they will 
never realise that, of course; not intelligent enough to do 
so, of course. Good enough for analysing dirt from under 
the fingernails of killers, but no more than that. Ah, 
imagine it: an intelligent policeman; how we would fall 
at his feet and worship: authority, the law, and intelli- 
gence in one being. It is just as well they are what they 
are. Otherwise we could neither live nor breathe, isn't 
that so? Think about it. 

Once in my apartment I undressed and showered; 
always necessary. If not, papers and charts become stained 
with it, bear the peculiar excremental marks of the pre 


Asian period. (Oh, when they come it will be the Second | 


Flood; inundated, engulfed by numbers. Only mathe- 
maticians will survive. Who but the knowing can swim 
in such waters? Don’t worry, I'll be there: a counter 
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among the counted, a calculator among the calculable.) 

| pinned my chart to the board and was just about to 

begin checking my figures —if they left on June 6th, as / 

have been told, at what place will they land, and when? 
_when I noticed the blue-bound Research Department 
folder on the sofa where I had thrown it, and groaned 
aloud. 

I leafed through it, already silently rehearsing what 
I'd tell the general in the morning. I did not have to 
read it: too familiar. Stella Baines (head of Research) 
had done her usual thorough job. It was all there, the 
undeniable, the verified facts: 

26 Oct. 1846, Lowell, Mass. A flying object ejected a 
442-pound lump of foul-smelling jelly. Same occurrence 
in Rome, May 1652. Quote from the American Sctentific 
Journal: “gelatinous substance” falling from “a globe of 
fire” in the sky over the Island of Lethy, India. 

Reports of blue ice in southern France, 1952, tearing 
holes in roofs of cars; iron at Braintree, 1906; “soft car- 
bonaceous substance,” Cape of Good Hope, accompanied 
by violent explosion heard 70 miles away. From the 
London Times, 4 Aug. 1847: a 25-pound block of ice fell 
in a meadow near (ho ho) Cricklewood. 

Periwinkles raining down, miles from the sea, along 
the road to Worcester, in 1881; black eggs falling on 
Haiti (1785) —they hatched the next day, their issue 
resembled tadpoles. A fall of fish over Calcutta (20 Sept. 
1839). Like the periwinkles in Worcester they fell in a 
straight line. And over Clifton, Indiana, in 1892, brown 
worms; scarlet worms on Massachusetts in the same year. 
The worms were of an unknown species. 

Frogs fell from the sky over London and over por- 
tions of the Nevada desert in 1922; month later, a rain 
of toads in France. Fish of an unknown species at Sey- 
mour, Indiana (1891) and in California the year before 
that. 

In the year of the falling worms, eels showered down 
on Coalburg, Alabama, piled up in the streets and 
(Source: New York Sun, 20 May 1892) were carted off 
by the local farmers, used for fertilizer. 

Snails in Cornwall, ’86. 

Toads, ants, and fish in ’89, in Devonshire and Mani- 
toba. Snakes in Memphis, Tennessee. 

I leafed through the report. What a familiar litany 
this all was to me. And, at the end, the usual Conclusion: 
storms cannot explain these phenomena; high winds 
have been known to drive fish out of the sea, but never 
more than a few feet up the beach; nor are winds selec- 
tive: cannot choose periwinkles only, worms only, eels 
only; and cannot then, either, deposit its catch in a 
straight line. 

No explanation is available (the Report noted) but — 
and here I raised my eyebrows, such a departure for 
Research — but some writers have advanced the notion 
these falling, living things were released from flying 
machines. The “notion” (not, you will note, the “theory” 
—that would make it too respectable) has been advanced, 
Research wrote, that these flying ships are equipped with 
tanks, in which the beings who operate these ships grow 


their food. One may conclude, then, that rains of marine 
life are the dumpings of excess foodstuffs from manned 
flying machines. 

How unlike Stella Baines, I thought; something was 
stirring; I put down the report. At the lab, what were 
we inviting? Does Stella know? I looked at my watch. 
She was five minutes late. Stella comes to my apartment 
two nights a week to practice sexual freedom. (I don’t 
know where she goes on the other five nights.) Stella is 
attempting, or so she says, to release her primary instincts; 
she wants to permit the zd to become dominant again, 
freed from the social restraints of ego. “I don’t give a 
damn, really, about good and evil,” she said to me, the 
first time we met, affecting the tough illiterateness that 
girls of good family so adore. “The only principle I live 
by is the pleasure principle, bud,” she also said. Often 
she crossed her legs like a fat man when he smokes a 
cigar in the company of other men, letting everyone 
know how open and available she is, the spacious harbor, 
a “free” port. Stella claims she has one new man a week, 
beside the regulars; when she enters the door of my 
apartment I see her like St. Sebastian, but with a differ- 
ence. It is not arrows that pierce her. Quilled like a 
porcupine she stands there rubbing her nipples with the 
palms of her hands as she walks toward me on the bed 
to honor my body. Laying a hand on me, all those blunt 
vegetal arrows swaying as she moves, she says, “Bud, I’m 
cutting out the interventor, I’m cutting it out; I don’t 
want no interventor standing between my id and life. 
I take it out and exercise it every day; I use it hard to 
keep it exacerbated, primitive and mean.” 

Stella has a Ph.D. from Michigan and has been head 
of Research for three years. I am not interested in her; 
although it has to be said that her ideas have some force. 
Her notion of “displaceable energy,” for example; I find 
it appealing; it has a certain elegance. I don’t believe it’s 
really hers, of course, but no matter: it may have validity. 
She turns the idea to her own obsession, sees it as an 
energy in all of us that can be pressed into the service of 
life or into the service of death: Eros or the death instinct, 
as she would put it. Yet how else — except through some 
such idea as this: a displaceable energy —how else explain 
levitation? It seems to me we have the beginnings of an 
answer here: it is energy that drives our bodies in the act 
of walking; think then of that same energy as a force, 
a property, that can be displaced and applied like an 
auxiliary engine to enable men to lift themselves and 
other things from the awful miser’s grip of gravity. 
(Note: Discuss this with Greely.) We must examine this 
insight further; perhaps, because we have failed to come 
up with any other, we have tended to place too much 
reliance in the theory of sound waves and the Indian 
notion of cosmic vibrations. This is not to say (let me 
make my position clear) this is not to say that I am deny- 
ing the force and beautiful simplicity of their ideas and 
their knowledge — one has only to recall, among other 
things, that it was in 1882 Mahatma Kuthuami Lal Singh 
wrote: “The inner satellite, Phobos, is no satellite at all. 
It keeps too short a periodic time.” — and I would be the 
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last to say that the Indian lacks the scientific tempera- 
ment (ho ho) — but can it, perhaps, not be said that they 
have become, perhaps, too rigid in their ideology? It does 
seem to me there has been a faint, but noticeable, falling 
off of powers since the Ninth Century, a just perceptible 
loss of vision. No doubt the coming of the English had 
something to do with this; doubt in their knapsacks; 
bound to have an effect. (Stella knocking now at the 
door; time for one last line—a question: Is there any 
pocket of purity left?) 

But I looked through the peephole first —I wanted 
no more “salesmen,” of burial plots or fudgicles or what- 
ever they'd come up with next—even though I was 
certain it was Stella. Impossible to be too careful these 
days! Seeing my eye Stella stuck out her tongue and 
smeared to a blur the glass of the peephole; suddenly 
she seemed to be swimming toward me through water 
roped with sunlight. I pulled back the bolt, snapped off 
the deadlock, and opened the door. 

“For God’s sake,” she said. “You expecting Martians 
or what, bud?” 

She knows! — But then I pushed aside that thought. 
Absurd. She could not know. 

“I thought you were a salesman,” I said. 

She put her hands on her hips; she wore a cotton 
dress; no more than a shift, really, with non-functional 
buttons down one side of it, blazing with Matisse colors 
and forms. “I am a salesman, Billy. I just happen to be 
a salesman. This week I’m pushing— you know what 
I’m pushing this week, Billy? — Nirvana!” She looked at 
me and smiled. “Bud, you’re wearing your robe, your 
pure white after-bath terrycloth robe; I like that. I like 
a man to greet me all scrubbed, cleaned and prepared to 
go; like a seaworthy ship, bud. Some men, I walk in and 
they’ve still got their shoes on. Makes my heart sink, 
bud, when I see those dirty shoes and know I must be 
witness to the bending, the untying, the standing on one 
foot while they get their pants off. It lacks grace, Billy, 
it lacks style.” 

She untied the sash of my robe; it fell open and she 
pushed it off my shoulders. I stood there in the warm 
white puddle it made, amused, used to her ways. Now 
she would study me, as if I were an object whose dimen- 
sions she had to judge, as if she were going to have to 
find space for me in a trunk nearly packed. With her 
tongue she flicked my nipples to see me shiver and the 
skin on my arms roughen with gooseflesh which, then, 
she warmed away with her hands, smiling all the while. 
“You’re a match, Billy,” she said. “You’re a good old 
match and I can strike fire from you whenever I hit you 
hard.” She took off her dress and dropped it on a chair. 
Stella has a meager body: a line of bones like little round 
buttons goes down her chest between her breasts, which 
are small and hard and, I suspect, good for nothing; 
merely part of the apparatus. I do not adore Stella’s 
breasts; I kiss them without admiration. I serve her 
needs without passion. Stella is a job you cannot resign 
from; more than a habit, she is a reflex. She summons 
and I accompany her on those spiralling flights (down); 





I aid her escape from death, her frantic, hobbled flight 
to Eros; can almost see her rabbit tracks in the snow: a 7 
of fear across the field. She understands, I think, that 
this is not a true escape, but a ratcheting back and forth 
between the two poles of the magnet. Stella will die; 
she will die of all those healing wounds. 

She took my hand and drew me toward her. “Bud, 
come with me, for I’m in the grip; I’m in the grip of the 
you-know-what, the regression compulsion. Be my exter. 
nal influence, bud; modify me.” 

We walked to the bedroom hand in hand: she had 
regressed to innocence and was preparing a sweet smile, 
full of milk. When she lay down, it appeared on her 
face but did not illuminate it. She said, “Did I tell you 
about my Flavor of the Week? — Chap named Fortune, 
in charge of office supplies?” 

And I wondered yet again why women persist in 
believing that talk of other men acts as an aphrodisiac, 

“Met him when I went to check my monthly requi- 
sition.” She turned on her side and whispered in my 
ear: “Saw at once he had eyes for me; made a date for 


that very night. Well, he didn’t have it, bud. He just F 


didn’t have it.” 

“Where had it gone?” 

“Big jelly and fast bang man, bud, you know. I gave 
him a list of good books; but he probably won’t read 
them; and told him to try breath-control exercises.” She 
touched me with her safe-cracker fingers. “You got the 
Chinese control, Billy, I swear. You deal with me, you 
deal with me like a perfect little Chinese gentleman. 
Where did you learn your ways, bud, tell me.” 

Silence. Streetlight haloed by the nylon curtains, It 
drifted in like dust. 

“Bud, did I tell you what I decided last night? —] 
decided last night that I don’t have a superego anymore; 
I think I’ve got rid of it at last, bud —shucked it of 
somewhere, and don’t have to be concerned with it any- 
more. Now all I have to do is get rid of the ego.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, then I'll have it, bud; I'll have reached it. Pure 
thought, Billy, without that separating screen; we dont 
even know yet how much it filters out. Think what 
might not be revealed, Billy, with that screen gone for 
good and all! The ego is a terrible detour, Billy. Well, 
actually, it’s more than that; it’s a thicket, a jungle, a 
terrible tangle; we get lost in it and by the time we find 
our way out the purity has been polluted. If we could 
just get rid of the secondary process, Billy! And strike 
to the source!” 

“Yes,” I said, feeling the force of this idea. Because 
all the answers are there; they were known in Atlantis 
and it is only a matter of smashing through the mem- 
brane to arrive at the heart of things. (I have the feeling 
that the word smashing is all wrong.) 

Stella’s voice — remote, as if she were speaking out of 
trance: “The origin of all thinking lies in the memory 
of gratification, bud. Remember that. — Now tell me, do 
you feel your instincts unfreezing? I’m manipulating 
you back into instinctual feeling now, bud. I know tt 
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isn’t easy; we all know it isn’t easy. Ask anybody who’s 
ried.” 
| Outside: the dringg-dringgg of the ice cream vendor. 
| thought: tomorrow you must get a look at his face; 
check; see if it’s the same one. Sound of motors, voices. 
Stella beside me; her hand; felt no release, none. Poor 
St, Sebastian. I heard the arrows flying toward her, 
warbling and chirping in sky-darkening flock like those 
at Agincourt. Homing to Stella. My hips like the spokes 
of a wheel in her old mariner’s hands. “That’s it, Billy; 
now you give me some of that good old-fashioned Polish 
drenen. You're a Chinese Polack, bud, and that’s one 
hell of a combination.” 

I will say for Stella that, like nearly all very selfish 
people, she takes good care of her partner. Gourmand 
she is, yes, but no truck driver; and when, finally, she 
leaves you, she leaves you with all your requests unsaid 
and all of them fulfilled. The fact she goes about this in 
a methodical, even business-like, way does not diminish 
the effective power of it. (Does that surprise you, friend?) 
Stella is a chiropractor of the new school; she knows just 
where it hurts, and she hurts you—and cures nothing. 
She calls the tune, but makes of that a performance too; 
and perhaps it requires greater skill than merely acting 
out a role accepted but never really chosen. All goes 
according to plan, and the plan is hers. She is director 
and audience both, gives the cues, applauds the effects: 
‘Bravo! Bravo! Encore, encore; now try it this way, and 
this, bravo, and this! Now finish it off, bud; bring it 
down.” Oh, the arrows; oh, this poor punctured saint. 
Hands tied behind her, feet fixed to a pedestal — indeed, 
part of it, of the same material — what will she not suffer 
for the new religion; she is founder, apostle, martyr and 
goddess too. In a way, I suppose, I do adore her meager 
burning body. She is a searcher. 

She turned on the bedside lamp and stretched her 
arms and legs, enjoying the weakness of them. Does 
fatigue still tick in her? I believe it does. She is a soldier 
too, is looked down upon by those she serves. 

“One night, Billy — you'll see—I’m going to step out 
of some man’s bed and leave my ego behind like a snake 
his skin. Then: no repressions, bud, no guilt, no self- 
punishment, not even a memory trace of the reality prin- 
ciple. Freedom and necessity made one, unified, eh, Billy ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Instead of this, this no-life-at-all we all live. And 
they don’t even know — do they? — what’s happened to 
them. In their pretty houses, accepting the necessity of 
unfreedom. That’s what’s making the terrible stink, bud. 
It makes my stomach turn, bud, that stink of guilt and 
anxiety. At graduate school, at Michigan, I smelled it 
hrst—it was like a leaking stove, Billy, gas, grease, old 
food— and I made up my mind then and there to get 
out of it, to get out of it, bud, to just break out and stop 
living a hygienic life, a no-life-at-all. Shared a man with 
my roommate, Billy, I ever tell you that? It was the 
odds, a surrender to the odds: three women to every man 
in the graduate college. He lived across the hall, he had 
spent six years working on an aptitude test for first 





graders. It had to do with Reading Readiness. We cooked 
and gave him dinner, every Friday night. As soon as he 
finished his coffee I’d take off his glasses — without them 
he was blind —and led him to the bed. He was a giggler, 
but he served. I wonder where he is now?” 

“I’m wondering where your roommate is now.” 

“Martha’s teaching high school in South Dakota. 
She’s given up. Summers she goes to Haiti and buys 
herself a chauffeur-guide. Winters she hibernates and 
dreams of end of term. You can’t make it if you work 
at it only during vacations, bud, can you? Christmas, 
Easter, the summer. If Pan American went out of busi- 
ness she’d die. So would a couple hundred or I don’t 
know maybe thousands of school teachers who have 
learned how much you get for your money when you 
buy a chauffeur-guide in Haiti. Thank God for the 
depressed areas, eh, Billy? When there are no more poor 
people we'll have no more bullfighters, boxers, and no 
more chauffeur-guides. And then what will the school 
teachers do? — They'll die, Billy, that’s what they'll do; 
they'll die of longing and live off memory, which comes 
to the same thing, bud, don’t it? Poor souls. Lost souls 
is what they are. What’s this?” 

She had picked up the pad and pencil I keep on my 
bedside table (handy for messages); on it was written 
the one word: Twelvepalms. “It’s a town in California,” 
I said, lying to her. “A friend of mine lives there.” And 
to stop her asking any more questions, I began to talk 
about her report on living matter falling from space and 
accused her of being unscientific. I wanted to find out 
how much of it she believed, and how deeply. 

She laughed. “Come off it, Billy. It was what the 
general wanted to hear. Science has got nothing to do 
with it anymore, and you know that better than I do. 
We work in the House of Give ‘em What They Want, 
bud. Science is finished for now; politics is stronger. It 
always has been. Galileo knew it and now we know it. 
We began a bunch of ignorant witch doctors putting 
nails into dummies ard that’s the way we’ve ended; we 
began hip-deep in superstition and that’s the way we're 
ending, that’s the way we were bound to end.” 

The phone began ringing again. Was it them? Or 
Beatrice? I let it ring. Stella dressed, then sat down on 
the bed and kissed my eyes. “Take good care of this, 
bud. And I'll see you Wednesday, same time.” After 
she let herself out I got up and fastened the locks, then 
went back to bed. 

Is there some pocket of purity left? That was the 
question, if you'll remember, friend. Yes, I believe such 
a place exists in Arizona in the town of Twelvepalms. | 
have never been there but I believe it must be an oasis in 
more than the ordinary sense of that word; more merely 
than twelve palms and a spring rising in the deadlands. 
Else why would they choose Twelvepalms for their 
landing place? 


10. The Fourth Proclamation. 
Do not close your mind to the possibility that we are all 
dead; and awaiting resurrection into crystal. @ 
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The Act of ‘Fiction 


(Julius Horwitz 


H. T. Henkins lives in a deshabille Broadway hotel fre- 
quented by the flotsam who give character to the Upper 
West Side of New York, those curious people who seem 
to have sacrificed their lives for short story writers. Hen- 
kins’ room is small and looks smaller with the inter- 
viewer, a note taker and a tape machine. This is the first 
time the interviewer has seen Henkins and he is im- 
pressed by the Brahmin-like quality in Henkins’ ability 
to ignore the roaches that swarm over his table, his bed, 
and on the walls that appear to enclose the room like a 
gray wave. | mention this to Henkins and he smiles at 
me, a smile I cannot immediately interpret but that | 
suspect people closer to Henkins would be able to evalu- 
ate rightly. Henkins offers me a tin of Coca-Cola. When 
I remark that this is the first time I have seen Coca-Cola 
in a tin, he smiles again, this time I| see the smile that 
appears on the jacket of his most famous novel, Khasim. 
I notice a pile of KAasims in the corner of his room and 
he smiles for the third time, saying simply, remainders. 
I begin the interview by asking, When did you begin 
to write? 
HENKINS 
In the first grade. 
INTERVIEWER (smiling) 
And novels? 
HENKINS 
The second grade. 
INTERVIEWER 
Published ? 
HENKINS 
Not ull I was 29. 
INTERVIEWER 
Do you believe that Plato business that we know 
everything before we are born and then lose the knowl- 
edge the instant we see light? 
HENKINS 
Would you explain that again? 
INTERVIEWER 
You know, the Platonic theory, that we are two people 
cut in half, trying to be one and that we all more or less 
know everything before we are born, only to spend the 
rest of our lives seeking after the knowledge we’ve 
forgotten. 
HENKINS 
That’s very interesting. 
INTERVIEWER 
I had a college professor who asked his class, how 
could Plato know what we don’t know? Philosophic 
questions are always interesting. But you’ve seem to have 
avoided philosophy in your novels, 


HENKINS (he lifts his tin of 
Coca-Cola as though to fling it) 
Which novel? 
INTERVIEWER 


I suppose you have a definition of the novel? 


HENKINS 
Nope. 
INTERVIEWER 
All novels are novel? 
HENKINS 
Pierre Glendinning would know. 
INTERVIEWER 
They say there are no modern heroes. That the mod- 
ern hero doesn’t have a. place in the novel and that no 
American has ever written a love story. I was visiting 
with a friend on East 73rd Street, you know, one of those 
converted town houses with a 40-foot living room and a 
tea set some dead great-grandmother left, something 
Henry James might have imagined if he was living now 
at the Plaza. And my friend said to me, there are no 
modern heroes and no American has ever written a love 
story. I asked her to repeat it because I had never heard 
it repeated, and she did. And now of course I’m repeat- 
ing it to you. But your novel, The Heroes, does have a 
hero, doesn’t it? 
HENKINS (again lifts his tin of 
Coca-Cola as though to fling it) 
Three. 
INTERVIEWER 
And are they just heroes or a special kind of hero, you 
know, something symbolic, say like the young man in 
Joyce or the 55-year-old man in James. 
HENKINS (slowly) 
They are symbolic of a special kind of hero. 
INTERVIEWER 
Then you have no objection to symbolism in your 
work? 
HENKINS 
Nope. I guess not. 
INTERVIEWER 
Some writers deplore having their heroes seen as sym- 
bols. They want it all to be as it is, like an apple. 
HENKINS 
Or a plum. 
INTERVIEWER 
The young man in Khasim is leaving Pittsburgh 
enroute to San Francisco. Before he leaves his home, he 
has a scene with his mother. A very moving scene, if | 
can say so, in which the mother wants to cut the cedipal 
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cord, she wants to make the break, she wants to be eman- 
cipated from her son, because she is contemplating a lover 
and the son makes her think of incest. Incest of course 
isn’t a theme ia American literature. But she does feel 
that having a lover while her son is at the age where he 
can very well be a lover himself would be incest. So she’s 
anxious to see her son off to San Francisco which she has 
painted for him in absolutely Matissean colors. The son 
lingers in the living room. It is late afternoon. His plane 
doesn’t leave unti! seven. He will arrive in San Francisco 
when the city is asleep. He looks at his mother. And he 
asks her, “Would you want me to come back here and 
live after I leave?” It is for me one of the most poignant 
moments in literature and I have always said to myself 
that if I ever met you, that would be one of the first 
questions I would ask, what does that line mean, “Would 
you want me to come back here and live after I leave?” 


HENKINS 


I suppose it means just what it says. 


INTERVIEWER 


But writing never does. 
HENKINS 
Not when it’s written. 


INTERVIEWER (as though flinging 
a javelin at a fleeting kangeroo) 
What should literature mean? 


HENKINS 
Everything. 
INTERVIEWER 
Everything? 
HENKINS 


Everything is going into cans. (Henkins points to his 
tin of Coca-Cola that he has finished. He puts it down 
on a crusted maple table. He wipes his mouth with a 
handkerchief that is green and red) 


INTERVIEWER 

The new architecture gives you that impression. Mil- 
lions of windows on windows, all of them cubicles, 
straight up into the air, no imagination, nothing but filing 
cases, they’re awful, yet there doesn’t seem to be an end 
to them and more of them are going up and they’re 
getting higher, there’s no theoretical limit to them, they 
can be a mile high and so even a story like Jack and The 
Beanstalk suddenly becomes true. And what will we find 
on top of the tallest windowed aluminum-sheeted build- 
ing, another ogre, another giant! (the interviewer, carried 
away, apologizes to Henkins) I’m sorry but I can’t walk 
up Park Avenue now without feeling that I’m going to 
be captured and flung into one of those buildings to open 
and close file drawers. This building of course escapes 
all that. 

HENKINS (at the mention of his 
building he perks up, his eyes now have the famous glint 
seen in his photographs) 

This building escapes everything. 
INTERVIEWER 


Then this is your choice? 





HENKINS (with the hardness 
that has made him Henkins) 
What man has a choice? 
INTERVIEWER 
No free will at all? 
HENKINS 


Plenty of free will but no choice. 


INTERVIEWER 
If we had a choice? 
HENKINS 
We would certainly need plenty of free will. 


INTERVIEWER 

In writing then, do you have any choice or do your 
characters pull you all over the pages, leading you toward 
that magnificent ending in The Heroes where Moses sits 
down on Mt. Nebo and recites the ten commandments 
to himself. I remember the critics were hard on you 
for that. 

HENKINS 
That end I thought of by myself. 


INTERVIEWER 

I remember meeting a writer in Paris last Spring. An 
American writer. He was complaining bitterly about the 
reception of his books. He seemed to feel that his books 
didn’t mean anything if his books didn’t have a large 
sale. He would be thrown into an absolute panic if he 
walked into a neighborhood library and saw that they 
didn’t order more than one copy of histbook. He would 
wait for his sales figures the way some men wait for the 
baseball scores. He’s not an exception, would you say, 
in American writing? 

HENKINS 


No writer is an exception in American writing. 


INTERVIEWER 
But certainly you would call Khasim an exce ‘onal 


book. 
HENKINS (he smiles, again a 


smile not easy to catalogue) 

Yes. 

INTERVIEWER 

In India there was a writer who spoke of the excep- 
tional. He wanted to use words so that there was no 
need to use the mind. You know, something like Joyce 
did, only Joyce made a mistake and people had to use 
their minds or at least their encyclopedias. That’s what 
the Indian said. I still remember him at the Bombalie. 
All around us fans were whirling and very dainty ladies 
were sweeping past us in their saris. He liked to stir his 
coffee with his finger and pick up balls of rice with his 
fingers. He said that was the way the native Indian ate 
rice. I asked him about Indian writers and he stuck his 
finger in the Turkish coffee, the Indians don't make 
coffee, and he drew a line across the white tablecloth and 
he said, this is where the Indian writers are and they 
haven’t written anything since the 5th century B.C. And 
he pointed to the other side of the tablecloth and he said, 
this is where the other Indian writers are, a white table- 
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cloth. It did look dramatic, the 5th century B.C. Indian 
writers and the modern writers, laid out on a white table- 
cloth. But in your work there is none of this, is there, I 
mean this desire to be exceptional, to force people to be 
what they are not, as Joyce wanted, I often felt Joyce 
wanted everyone to be, just be, you know like an evan- 
gelist. That’s where he failed, if he did fail, thinking 
there was no beginning or end. I notice in your work 
there is always a beginning and end, is this a deliberate 


device on your part? 


HENKINS 
Very deliberate. 
INTERVIEWER 
You do think writing is a craft? 
HENKINS 
Shall I tell you a story? 
INTERVIEWER 
By all means. 
HENKINS 
No, I don’t think it would amuse you. 
INTERVIEWER 
Are stories supposed to amuse? 
HENKINS 
They have to. 
INTERVIEWER 


Khasim at first I thought was an amusing book. You 
know, those passages about food and wine and then that 
wonderful thing you do, the switch if I can use a word 
like that, the switch to a young girl just beginning to 
find out that she is a woman, a woman capable of giving 
birth and that wonderful lyrical passage where she wants 
to rush off and have relations with a man, any man, just 
so she can feel birth in her. Not many writers would 
dare that. Most writers even when they are unconven- 
tional are exceedingly conventional. But your work 
always impressed me because it was just that, unconven- 
tional. You know La Bruyere, he says never try to imi- 
tate an original writer. Have you found many writers 
attempting to imitate your work? But your work would 
be so difficult to imitate. The sheer architecture of your 
work would stop most imitators. How did you feel after 
completing Khasim? 

HENKINS 

Tired. 

INTERVIEWER 

That was the same answer given to me by Samuel 
Winston. I spoke to him in London in January. The Sow 
had just come out. We were at his flat in London, just 
off Hyde Park Corner. He did have a place in Shepherd 
Market but he said the tarts made it impossible for him. 
He said he couldn’t walk from Shepherd Market to Pica- 
dilly without feeling that he was a cipher and not a man. 
So he moved. He said he gave up a wonderful flat. A 
young writer took it over and the writer turned out to be 
a pimp and he had seven girls working for him in Shep- 
herd Market. The police got on to him and Samuel 
Winston told me that he is thinking of writing a musical 
play about the entire business. I asked Samuel Winston 





how he felt after writing The Sow and he said exactly 
what you said, tired. 


HENKINS 
He did? 


INTERVIEWER 

Samuel Winston told me that after each of his books 
he has the same experience, that of being tired. Is it this 
re-creation of lives, the kind of thing, without being 
heretical, that God must have experienced, tired after 
creation? I notice that as a peculiarity of artists, an 
extreme .iredness that doesn’t seem to be the tiredness 
say of a bricklayer. As a matter of fact I’ve never seen a 
tired bricklayer. But Winston was exhausted when I 
saw him in London. He had just turned out the last 
pages of his new book, a book he said he will entitle, 
KNOCK. We were having an ale at the Wheatcheaf. 
To KNOCK he said and he knocked three times on the 
wooden table. Do you feel that way with your books, 
emptying them, out of the womb and into the tomb? 


HENKINS 
Would you mind repeating that? 


INTERVIEWER 
Samuel Winston told me that after each of his books— 


HENKINS 
No, I meant the end part. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you feel that way with your books, emptying 
them, out of the womb and into the tomb? 


HENKINS 
Yes. 


INTERVIEWER 

But the mood of Shinnacock was different. Shinna- 
cock is a book that I can’t relate to your work, there you 
seem to stand apart, to say, this is Shinnacock, this has 
no continuity but must be read for what it is. Or do you 
feel Shinnacock has a continuity, say with Khasim and 
The Frame. Shinnacock, if 1 may say so, has always been 
my favorite book. And you must have considered what 
a reader — and I consider myself only a reader — means 
when he says, this is my favorite book. What is it that 
makes a book a favorite? Why is Shinnacock my favorite 
book? I read it again before proceeding up to your place 
by the IRT subway. I re-read some of the passages on 
the subway. I live in Brooklyn Heights now, you know. 
I find Manhattan now just a testing ground for mad 
architects and people used like silly putty. But in Shinna- 
cock reading it on the subway there was no subway, no 
New York above me on the street level, just your book 
and my complete involvement with people who only 
existed on black paper. But there it was, black ink, white 
paper, and all the wonderful people of Shinnacock, abso- 
lutely more alive than anyone on the subway. Why? 
Marcel Proust had an answer. But I never believed any- 
thing Proust wrote. But Shinnacock I could believe. If 
Shinnacock is not related to your work, then how does 
it stand? 
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HENKINS 
Into the tomb and out of the womb. But why doesn’t 
bomb rhyme with womb? 
INTERVIEWER (rising. An enor- 
mous roach is slowly crawling up the leg of the chair.) 
This is like the quarters of Paris George Orwell knew. 
HENKINS (quietly) 
This is like the quarters 4,586,764 people in New York 
know. 
INTERVIEWER 
No doubt. 
HENKINS 
Do you know that roaches have been in existence for 
250,000,000 years? 
INTERVIEWER 
No. 
HENKINS 
Have you ever sat in a room and looked at a roach 


and wondered why it survived 250,000,000 years? 
INTERVIEWER 
No. 
HENKINS 


Do you think a roach has ever sat in a room and 


wondered why it survived 250,000,000 years? 


INTERVIEWER 
No. 
HENKINS 
Do you think that if a man and a roach sat in a room 
together, that they could figure out together why one has 


survived 250,000,000 years and the other 100,000,000 years? 


INTERVIEWER 
If the roach could speak. 





Drawing by Ron Bosch, who obviously has never seen a cockroach. 


years they haven’t made a single sound. 


Which is precisely what Shinnacock is not about. 


moves from the edge of the bed, the only other seating 

place in the room other than the chair occupied by the | 
Interviewer. The bed is narrow, not more than 30 inches ) 
wide. On the bed is a long sheet of galley.) | 


back to the sitting place on the edge of his bed. The 
water faucet is dripping. A paper bag of garbage 
swooshes by. The plump of its fall can be heard. Doors 
open and close in the long corridor outside of Henkins 
room. The page of galley floats to the floor. A roach 
begins a journey down the long stretch of galley pros. 
The Interviewer turns off the tape recorder and leaves 
with the note taker. Henkins waves a goodbye that is 
neither goodbye nor goodbye. It is the wave of a hand of 
the man who wrote Shinnacock, Khasim, The Heroes, Tht 


Frame, The Hedge, Carry All, The Mount, Mid-Day, 



























HENKINS | 


But we know roaches can’t speak. For 250,000,00) 


INTERVIEWER | 
Then the man would have to do all the talking. 


HENKINS | 
Then man has to do all of his thinking alone. | 


INTERVIEWER 


HENKINS (for the first time he 


Tomb, womb. 


INTERVIEWER 


Shinnacock. 
(the room is quiet. Henkins moves 
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from a refugee 
of tristan da cunha 


What news, what clippings, what word from home, 
compiled in this jungle of nerves, my heart? 

For I remember limbs, concise as scissors, 

spreading; I remember your brilliant demise, 

and the red clover looming in the shadow, 

the dark cloven shadow, looming. Your thighs 


broken, suddenly broken, and all the island free! 

the small calves lowing, drowning in the strange red milk, 
bituminous flowers after, from the charred socket, 

such flowers as the children would not understand. 


Such brute power! A force to match our simplicity, 
from the deep earth, the only foe we knew. 

We waited until the last moment, 

till the very sky blossomed, winging petals of fire, 
sulphurous dew on our rooftops. The women wept 
and the children watched, wide eyes moons and stars. 


On the high cliffs we saw a horse, 
honey-flanked in the savage light, 

take fre and fall, an arrow of red flesh, 
plunged to the sea near our bobbing boats. 
Gulls spit and screamed, the cattle fell berserk 
to their knees. 


There was an innocence whose power we could recognize. 
Here where the white cliffs despoil us 

where the markets spew a language deadlier far 

than quaint old English, out of date, 

we cannot see it. 





But, our initial loss, the screaming thrust 
which burst in her bowels like a God 
was nothing, nothing compared to this systematic 


rape, this organized butchery, this England. 


Such a race which will belabor the flesh, 

keep the channels open with whips, only that 

the return road might not be quite forgotten, 

kept alive by a few, far from the glare of Buckingham. 
Never seen are those priests, only this scabrous crowd, 
no criminals, but those raised to be practiced upon, 


aping their keepers. 


Yes, we would return, all of us, 

to Tristan, where she lies, 

a cold corpse in the South Atlantic. 

Our cattle wander the lava meadows 

grown wild, lacking the soft hands of the children. 
We who have been deserted here, 

would return to her, whom we have so deserted. 


And I remember, swallowed by the sea, 

looking back on Tristan, her dark lesion, 

spurting crimson on the boiling sea, 

remembered still, ah the smooth, inner fronds of skin, 
there in the cloven forest which we explored, 

how it trembled in the deep earth’s hand. 


Had we ever known her, truly loved her? 
For never, never before, those brown thighs, 
never had they so trembled at our caress, 
moved to meet our unpracticed, avid hands. 


I see from this that none of us were lovers, 
none of us had kriown or loved enough. 


Ros NELson 
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the 
solid 
rainfall, 
breaking 


—for R. Chapman 





There must be a woman behind all this rain. 
Nothing here is certain, nor is what it seems. 
The solid rainfall, breaking, shifts in patterns 

on the cobblestones, bunches, spreads and roams 
like trapezoids of sunlight over water. 

These geometric figures of the rain, 

once gone, return again in altered forms 

and cannot be remembered. Flatter, wider 

the circles turn to squares and back again. 
Proportions shift as in a memory 

or dream turned intricately flawed. Each meaning 
grows old, inverted and effeminate, 

depending on the way the rainfall leans. 


The raindrops fall in outlines of a smile, 

but everything is suspect, even shapes 

I can identify by name and place: 

Some woman I had once. And her quiet face 
of Japanese prints, where jewels and spiny birds 
arrange on trees. She is that strange and silken. 
So many patterns of her face arise, 

precise before they prove inaccurate, 

dissolve, and complicate the graceful rain. 

Her gestures haunt my head like drifting moods 
to scatter in the geometric shapes 

where nothing’s lost, exact or long. One learns, 
finding each familiar, before they fly, 

why in Oriental art the dark birds 


rest in crooked patterns on the trees. 


Top Perry 
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death of a stranger 


I remember the swimming party 

At our neighbor’s dock but vaguely. 

We were stroking the same water 

Less than a voice away, still all 

I can recall is two or three 

Coeds sunning themselves on the planks, 
Like photographs one glances at 

In Life magazine, even though 


Now I dredge my mind’s eye for him. 


After we’d gone in, a boy chased 

By fear hammered on our door jamb, 
And broke the glassy afternoon 

With his news: Somebody was missing, 
But no one seemed to know his name, 

Or why he had crashed the party. 

We fished him out with a grappling hook, 
Still fresh as a stranger, but dead, 

And his almost-serious face 


Stared past us on the floating dock 

That rocked him in its crib. Coroner 
And sheriff arrived, examined 

Him and hid the body under 

Maculate linen. We turned back 

To the holiday we had had, 

Still wondering who the boy was 

And what right did he have to come here 
And infect cur waves with his idle death. 


ANDREW OERKE 


black christ 


I think that Jesus was a Negro, 
Because I saw him in Mexico 

City in the cathedral, sagging 

On a cross, black as Louis Armstrong. 
His ebony agony sang 

Spirituals, the muscles and bones 
Jutting and jagged in resistance 

To the slack solo of his weight; 

And all the jazz and racket of death 
Was in his posture, and all the 
Stretched-out eloquence of a hurdler. 


It was suffering that painted 

Him black and sculpted the climax 

Of his final dance. Sprung like a jack, 
He hung impaled on the cross hairs 

Of a sight at the split-second 

Of impact, with his swarthy face 
Buckled blindly on one shoulder; 

Or he seemed not to wish to see 

Who maimed him, so shuttered his eyes 
And listened to the beat in his loins. 
His arms stuck out like two trombones. 


In back of him fell a red velvet 
Curtain that was cloyed with tarnished 
Silver hearts, as though his subjects 
Were in hock to him, and at his feet 
Candles guttered in scarlet cups, 
The ephemeral jewels of the poor. 

I watched the Mississippi night 

Of his soul, and pondered the jive 
Of his gospel, till he became 

An icon in the cathedral 

Again, black statue with real hair. 


ANDREW OERKE 
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[ open the door and snow floats in. It has snowed since 
we went up to the Rondo to dance. To sip drinks and to 
dance and to maybe meet someone with whom to talk 
we went up to the second floor of the Hotel Munch early 
in the evening to the Rondo. 

And now the snow falls on me. Thick, silent, it swirls 
around me. I feel it deep under my feet on the sidewalk, 
and I see my footsteps filling up behind me. 

We left our little room in the gasthaus by the river, 
by the medieval tower, and went down the squeaky 
wooden stairs to dinner. We ate in the small dining 
room with an old Englishman and his Swiss wife by the 
fireplace because there was no one else and we didn’t 
want to be alone then. We never do want to be alone 
after. And they were kind and humorous. We spoke of 
the beauty of Switzerland in the winter and the quaint- 
ness of the language and how it differed from the High- 
German of the north. And that got the Englishman 
going on the two great wars, and the nastiness of the 
Germans and when Frau Moser came with the wine he 
said, “quiet, she’s a Jerry you know.” And, “ah,” Karen 
said, “but I am too.” Then we laughed and he didn’t 
believe it. “You have no accent,” he said. “I’ve been a 
long time among the English.” “Oh I’m sorry,” he said, 
not embarrassed, “nothing personal you know.” 

Karen and I laughed again and after the wine was 
finished we ordered more, Toler Nacktasche, because we 
liked the name. The Englishman paid, he felt he owed 
it to us he said. The fire and the wine and the pleasant 
company warmed us and | remember we touched hands 
under the table. 

Oh, the snow is thick. It fills the air. And it hides 
the light from the street-lamps. And it sticks on my coat 
and in my hair and seeps into my shoes from the snowy 
sidewalk. I pull the scarf around tighter. 

It’s sad we don’t like to be alone afterwards. 

It was lovely before. In our little garret room, warm, 
right under the roof. With the fireplace and the little 
narrow window looking out into the frozen river, with 
the medieval tower in the middle. It was afternoon, 
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when we came in from our walk down the highway. It 
had been clear and icy out, so we took off our clothes and 
stood naked by the fire, holding hands, rubbing rosy faces 
and jumping up and down and laughing to get warm 
again. And then our blood began to move, we warmed 
and it all slowed down, and we didn’t laugh anymore. 
But slipped together into bed, between the flannel covers, 
and I was once again acutely aware of my skin. Of my 
naked flesh on hers as we touched. I felt hers smooth 
against mine, but I felt mine, my own more. And the feel 
of me with her hands on my back, and her breath soft 
on my neck. And I didn’t think. I gave myself wholly 
up to her and forgot about thinking. I spoke, urgently, 
and I whispered, but never did I think about what I said 
or why I said it. 

But after, I lay and remembered. I remembered the 
first time I found her. Skiing at Zugspitze in November. 
Blonde hair and fuzzy sweaters and flying snow. And 
lemon beer, accordions and zithers, and lederhosen, and 
little wood and mortar houses with pictures of bearded 
men painted on them. 

It’s so silent, the snow. Filling the sky. I can’t even 
see the river and I must be near. So still, so peaceful and 
pretty. It’s like memory. I see the flying snow and forget 
the things it hides. 

I always knew, with others, that if it wasn’t any good 
afterwards then it wasn’t any good at all. It wasn’t what 
you call love. So many I thought I loved in so many 
nights and cities. But with her, I don’t know. It’s true 
that often it isn’t good after. Difficult to talk. I cant 
think of anything to say. We usually just lie, straight, 
rigid, untouching. Then one of us will suddenly jump 
up and throw on his clothes. As if to put something 
impenetrable between one body and the other, as if we 
had hurt each other and had to put something on the 
wound, as if to hide our shame from the other’s eyes. 
Maybe I love her. Maybe I really love her even if we 
don’t like to be alone afterwards and I’ve lost her for 
good. I’ve lost the only one I will ever want, and want 
to marry and have babies with and live together and 
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in the Snow 


grow old and die with. And I’m hurt and dying in a 
way because she’s gone and I’ve lost the only one. And 
I'll never find another. 

No! If I can think about it, if 1 can walk along here 
and find my way, and see the beauty of the snow, and 
feel the cold, and talk about it, then I’m OK. [I'll live. 
My pride might have suffered a little but I'll live even 
though she’s gone. In June I'll go back to San Francisco 
and work on my master’s degree and get a summer job 
and buy a car and drive on the old familiar hills and the 
bridges and maybe even tell my folks about it and we'll 
laugh together like we always do about something silly 
and young I did in the past. Fl tell them I thought the 
world would come to an end then for me but here I am! 
And they'll laugh and say silly boy, you have the whole 
world and all of experience ahead of you, and | will 
smile and feel so great and wonderful and strong and 
young with all that experience stretching out in front of 
me, waiting. A whole lifetime of it! Maybe I won’t even 
tell them the end. Not the true end. I'll say, oh you 
know how those German girls are. They’re all after an 
American husband. But I wasn’t buying. No thank you 
for marriage. I'll speak the way they think I speak. I'll 
use the slang which they think is current now from 
watching the movies. The way I always do. And they'll 
think they understand. They came from another world 
I think, completely out of contact with mine. Dad will 
nod and remember the old beaten Germany, during the 
war. And maybe tell me again about the Third Army 
and General Patton, and how they hit so hard and moved 
so fast that they outran their fuel and had to stop and 
wait while they flew it to them over the Germans they 
had passed up, and even through the middle of them 
with the old Red Ball Express. And how one June morn- 
ing when he was a young man, just like me, he hit the 
beach at Normandy. And how once old Patton had said 
“use any means of transportation available,” and the next 
day they surprised and took a German motor-pool at 
Caen, with all kinds of American cars in it. And how 
his squad all loaded in a big Cadillac convertible with a 
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machine-gun in back and raced down the highway at 
60 miles an hour. Passing up everyone, even the Ger- 
mans. “We went down that highway like a bunch of 
prohibition gangsters, and every once in a while we'd 
pass a long line of Germans walking down the road, and 
boy! They’d dive for the ditches! We'd spray them with 
machine-gun fire and keep right on going. And nothing 
stopped us until we blew a tire and hit a tree. Then we 
had to fight like hell for three days, until the rest of the 
army caught up.” 

Maybe my father killed Karen’s mother’s old lover, 
or her father’s best friend, or her uncle. He said once, 
“Son, sometimes in war you have to do things which are 
against what you had always considered right, it’s them 
or you. I remember often we would take prisoners and 
there would be no way to get them back, we might be 
cut off ourselves so 1 would nod to one of my men and 
say ‘Well Frank, will you volunteer to take these guys 
back?’ And I would wink at him and he would say, 
‘Yes sergeant, and pretty soon we would hear some shots 
back in the brush. It wasn’t that I wanted to do it, I 
didn’t like it, it was what I had to do, son.” But I can’t 
judge him, my father, maybe I would have done the 
same. At least he’s strong, and not a phony, and knows 
what he wants. And in every village that they rode 
through the French people would cheer and hang bottles 
of wine out of the windows for them to catch as they 
rode by on the tops of tanks, and my father said he 
always went for the bottle with the white top, because 
that was the good stuff. 

Oh Karen you’re gone. I loved you and you're gone 
and I don’t care if it isn’t any good after and we have to 
find someone else to talk with after I just love you and 
you're gone. All the good times, soft and silent and 
alone, close together, are worth the hard times, the un- 
giving, the not giving what the other wants so much. 

When we are together and I feel you under me I say 
baby I say baby baby little girl I tell you then how much, 
how much I care. Why don’t you know? I say darling. 
I say darling my own little girl and you should know. 
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Oh, you close your eyes and your face is only a blur under 
me and I love you and you say mein liebling mein kleine 
americanischer liebling, ich liebe dich, and then it’s the 
best. Oh then it’s the best really, the best ever with you 
and nothing matters but you and I don’t want any other 
but you ever and you are gone. 

I feel two of them. One goes all the way down my 
cheek and drops off the side of my chin. The other is 
curiously frozen half-way down. Perhaps it was struck 
by a snowflake, and they mixed and made ice. It’s too 
cold for tears. 

And he bought us some Pernod, the Englishman, and 
we left our table and gathered around the great fireplace, 
sipping. He was very inquisitive and asked us all about 
ourselves. And we told him. I found that I was hearing 
Karen say for the first time that she was from Stuttgart 
and that her father was a surgeon and they lived in a 
large gray house in the suburbs, and she had worked as 
a secretary in a travel agency and saved lots of money in 
order to quit and be perfectly free for one year, to be com- 
pletely at liberty to travel where she wanted, to see things 
while she was young, when she could really enjoy them. 

I had told her everything. There wasn’t much. But 
when I asked her about herself she said “don’t ask,” as if 
there were something terrible to hide. She said, “Let me 
be your secret, and a secret to you.” But there was noth- 
ing to hide. I saw then and smiled to myself in the 
warmth when I heard her tell him. I knew it was true 
and smiled to see there was nothing in her life to hide 
and she was just as she seemed. She was my brave, 
blonde little German, out in the world for the first time 
seeking adventure while she thought she could, while 
she was young. She said, “I mean no offense sir, to you, 
but, you know, so many people work hard all their lives. 
They have ambition, they work hard for twenty or thirty 
years. And when they are old, they say ‘now I’m rich. 
I’ve worked all my life and now I’m rich and I will retire 
and travel. I will see the world for the first time.’ But 
they are old now, and fat, and bald, and sterile. What 
do they see of the world? What do they feel? They see 
the terrace of the Hote! des Anglais at Nice, filled with 
the sick and the old like themselves. They see Paris in 
a bus, with other fat tourists. A man yells ‘and this is the 
Arc de Triomphe, and there is the Place de |’Opera, and 
here we will stop and sip café au lait at a sidewalk cafe 
on the Champs-Elysees.’ And like cattle you are herded 
and see the world. But me, I’m young still, my body is 
full! If I want now I can run out naked in the snow. 
I can break the ice and go swimming in the lake, I can 
ski off the top of Engleberg and right into Lucerne and 
right down the street, I can----- I can find a pretty 
American boy to travel with, to keep me warm in Swit- 
zerland in the winter.” 

And they weren’t shocked at all. But laughed and 
nodded assent. And oh they felt good, the words, and 
she looked at me when she said them, and the old couple 
thought we were true lovers I think and thought it 
would always last for us in their old wishful way. 

I see a man. He walks out of a small, dimly lit cafe 


and is lost in the swirling snow, so quickly, as if he 
stepped into another dimension. Oh I hate it! I hate the 
snow. And the goddamn winters. My fondest memories 
are of California, in the summer. I remember once ryp. 
ning down a scrubby California-yellow hill. Raising dust, 
little clouds of dust from the dry, dead summer earth, 
And birds wheeled between me and the hot white sun, 
and their shadows followed them below on the parched 
earth. In the canyon a little pool of water lay, under the 
drooping limbs of a dying cottonwood tree. Thirsty arms 
plunged into the brown water, and it was hot, the water 
was hot too, like the white-blue of the sky and the yellow. 
brown of the stifling, burning land. Bitter, salty to 
the taste, unquenching. Blistering, that wonderful land, 
rough and sweaty, sticky with heat, I love it. I hate the 
European winters. They've made me learn to appreciate 
the springtime. How nice to think of that time before, 
Last year in Paris, before Karen, the first day to put an 
end to the winter. I watched the faces as I walked to 
school. And I was glad to see them that day though they 
weren’t at all different that day nor especially pretty, but 
I was glad. And for the first ume I saw that the trees 
along the boulevard were in bloom. And the sun was 
out, clear and true. Oh yes I was glad. My shoes just 
click-clicked along and I noticed the first lovely girl of 
the day running to catch the metro, and her skirt gathered 
up and freed her legs for a moment and her hair bounced 
and even caught a few of the early morning beams. | 
believed then. I believed in God and the Holy Virgin 
and the Trinity and all the saintly fathers. Everything. 
Everything in the world. My shoes just click-clicked 
At Boule- 
vard Saint Michel I turned up the low hill and saw an- 
other pretty girl, and then a fat man with a little boy, 
and the little boy was crying with a sucker in his mouth 
and they were all great. 


along and everything was all right with me. 


The whole thing was great! 
Nothing could go wrong. The whole world was yes. 
Yes to everything. And as the day rose it one even 
greater. It was truly a once day, a giving day. Purely a 
giving day. It just offered itself up to me for no goddamn 
reason at all except for fun. Oh God what do you say 
about it! It just worked. I worked it, and it worked. 
And as I reached Rue des Ecoles I saw Martine and 
Valentin on their way too and I told them. I told them 
about the day and they believed me. It couldn’t be it 
wasn’t true but it was, and we knew it. Never has it 
happened like that. I’ve had good days, before. But 
never, not with Karen or anyone else have | shared one 
before like I did that day. And though we hardly knew 
each other, we were only classmates; I never had better 
friends and I never saw so much good going all at once 
as on that golden French day. And we hooted and 
clasped hands and ran the rest of the way to school. And 
up the long marble stairs to our class, and right into our 
room! And everyone laughed and was immediately 
happy and knew why. Even old Professor Herbert knew 
and cut the class short by thirty minutes, letting us free 
and wishing he were young again I know. 

And then we thanked the Englishman and his wife 
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and Frau Moser, and walked to the Rondo to dance. 
There was little snow then. But the sky was dark and 
we heard the wind humming above us on the telephone 
wires, and saw them moving against the clouds. We 
were happy then, together, and held hands, and ran part 
of the way, laughing and tasting wine in it. 

And we danced, We danced round and round to a 
large orchestra that played only waltzes and old-fashioned 
music. And I loved her then, close, and I wish I had told 
her but I didn’t and I loved her feel and her smell. And 
when they had an intermission, we looked for a table but 
couldn’t find one alone so we sat with a young Swiss 
couple. They found us very interesting | think and asked 
us question after question until a handsome Frenchman 
with dark hair and a low French forehead asked Karen 
to dance. And he whirled her away. And oh, they could 
waltz! The band played only for them, and the crowd 
formed a circle around them to watch. And they looked 
so well together. Round and round, and her skirt would 
go up high and she would kick backwards a little and 
he would catch her gracefully and they would smile at 
each other. They understood one another from the first, 
I know. I watched, and the young Swiss couple watched 
and we knew. It was apparent from the first that they 
had found each other. They just fit. It happens some- 
times and there is no denying it. You see two people 
meet and it is obvious from the start that it will be good 
for them afterwards. That they will be able to spend 
many happy hours afterwards side by side, telling each 
other things. 

After quite a long time I saw him let her go and | 
saw him go for their coats and Karen came over and told 
me she was leaving and I didn’t know what to say and 
the young Swiss couple pretended they didn’t hear. 

Will it ever be day again? Will the sun ever come up 
again in a cloudless sky and shine on these old mortar 
buildings? Or will it snow in Lucerne forever? Filling 
up the whole town until the snowdrifts cover the roof- 
tops, then the church steeples, and everything. Until 
there are no churches, no steeples, no medieval tower, 
nothing. Then filling the whole valley until it becomes 
a plateau, and the next and the next. Until all of Switzer- 
land is covered with snow. Until all the mountains and 
the valleys and the towns and the rivers and lakes are 
gone. Until the whole country is just one cold, bleak, 
windswept plateau like the antarctic. Snow! Let it snow! 
Let the flakes get bigger and bigger and fatter and fatter 
until one flake is as big as a house, and let them swirl 
and whirl until everything in Switzerland is dead, smo- 
thered, suffocating and choking in millions of soft, cold, 
giant snowflakes that become hard and icy when they 
meet the earth. Let the green valleys never blossom. Let 
the little loud streams from the mountains freeze solid 
and be silenced forever. Let every man and woman and 
child in this goddamn country become a snowman. Fat 
and round, expressionless, except for maybe a smile 
gouged in their faces with a stick. With nothing to tell 
one from the other except the way the pipe is jammed in 
the leering mouth, or the tilt of the pork-pie hat. 

Why? I asked her why, knowing she would tell me 


even though the young Swiss couple sat there listening. 
She said “I don’t like it.” 

“Afterwards?” 

“T don’t like it at all. Please understand I don’t like 
it and I never have.” 

“How can you look so hard,” I said, “how can you 
look so hard to me now? You liked it just now, before 
with me. I felt it. I saw it in your face. You closed your 
eyes. I thought sometimes, that with you, | felt for the 
first time the feeling of two. I felt what it was like to be 
you. IT was you and I was me at the same time.” 

And then she said to me, “You were wrong. You 
never feel that. No one ever does. You were alone and 
so was I. All of us are alone in the world.” 

“Oh,” I said, “you're just trying to hurt me.” | saw 
the young Swiss couple turn their heads then, and look 
over at the dancers on the floor. 

“You were disappointed,” | said, “and you think it’s 
my fault so now you're going to pay me back.” 

“You’re wrong,” she said. “Goodbye.” 

And I watched her walk away. And after she was 
gone I sat there a long time, even after the young Swiss 
couple had gone, until I was the only one in the Rondo 
and the whole big orchestra was playing just for me. 

And now the snow falls on me. | walk along the 
river and I can’t see the other side for all the snow. And 
I believe her. I believe now, and I suppose I even believed 
when she told me, in the truth of what she said. All of 
us are alone in the world; I am alone. And I will make 
love again with others. with another pretty girl, but I am 
alone. And there will be no real touch between us; when 
we speak we will speak to ourselves. And when we feel 
the pleasure, it will be purely our own pleasure, our own 
body’s pleasure only. And I will feel her hands on my 
naked back, and her breath on my neck. And I will feel 
her under me. But I will never know what it is like to 
feel someone who is me, in me, loving me for my own 
sake for there is no truth in the myth of love. There is 
no love, no love at all in the world but self-love. And not 
only that, there is no hate in the world either, no pain, no 
need. Only hate for yourself, and pain for yourself, and 
need. And all the dreams of the one girl, the one little 
girl for me, are like light-bulbs with burnt out filaments, 
you throw them away. 

We're lost. Like little lost children in the city streets. 
And we run up and down the crowded concrete and ask 
the people where we are. And they don’t see us, they 
don’t even look. And we say, “Look! SEE ME!” We 
say, “Don’t you see me here?” But the faces, high above 
us, making their own way, never see us. If only for one 
instant in my life I could see someone truly, and be seen, 
really seen for what I really am, I would be able to 
believe in my own existence. 

And now I am home. I open the door of our little 
gasthaus by the river, by the medieval tower, and the 
bells jingle as I close it. And I look out, through the 
snow, at the unseen other side of the river. 

And I think of our afternoon room, with the little 
window with the view of the river, and the fireplace, and 
wonder if she will be there. @ 
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WHY 


Some people do not believe in California. I do. There 
are now anonymous signboards in Iowa announcing, 
“There is no California.” I don’t go along with that. 
Some people grant that there is a California, all right, 
but wish there wasn’t. Las Vegas is sort of the chrome- 
plated toilet of Southern California, and last fall the 
sheriffs over in Nevada were talking about setting up 
machine guns at their border to keep out Californians 
fleeing the bomb to come. I don’t go along with that 
either. California isn’t essentially different from the rest 
of the nation. It’s the same, only steeper. This state at 
the brink of the country is so steep that change roars over 
it as over a rapids. 

The devices the world is throwing at me aren’t so 
new—follies, lies, murders, that sort of thing—but some 
of them are new to me and they’re certainly coming at 
me a lot faster than they used to. They didn’t all happen 
in the last six weeks. Neither did they happen just in 
California. But I’ve been gone six and a half years, and 
here and now is where they’re getting to me. 

I keep wondering why people are trying to drive me 
crazy. Not more than a handful of- them know that I 
exist, but they’re after me all the same. Some of them 
want to get it over quick and kill me. Here are some of 
the reasons I think so. I didn’t make up any of these 
facts. Nearly all of them are to be found in the news- 
papers. The rest I picked up from friends, professors, 
reliable witnesses. It’s just the way I interpret the facts 
that shows how crazy I am. 

Everybody expects lunacies to happen down in South- 
ern California. But this Christmas there was a new one 
which got to me. They put little Christmas trees on 
graves — plain trees, trees sprayed blue, beballed trees. 
Why? What earthly reason? Maybe they did it so I’d go 
batty trying to figure out why. That’s as good a reason 
as any. 

Half the people in Southern California make their 
living off the war to come. When you talk to them they 
don’t seem to want a war. They expect lots of people to 
be killed in it, themselves included unless they’re lucky. 
Do they oppose the coming of the war? Not at all. Their 
life work is devoted to bringing the war about. Why? 
Why? The best I can come up with is that they would 
rather go along with things—make a lot of money, have 
fun, do what they’re told good Americans ought to do— 
than survive. Anyone can see it is insane of me to think 
such thoughts. Surely it makes no sense to say that lots 
of ordinary people prefer a wall-to-wall TV home to the 





































ARE 


continued existence of their city, their family, themselves. 
But what the hell are they up to? 

A friend of mine in Los Angeles was one of several 
actors who read the Birch Society Bluebook over an FM 
station. The purpose of doing this was to give people a 
chance to see what the Birch Society is like in its own | 
words. His house was threatened with bombing. The 
police said they would not protect his home till after it 
had been bombed, as two ministers’ homes were. You 
see what they’re up to? Driving me crazy trying to figure 
out whose side who is on. The L.A. police now—they'te 
tricky. When it became publicly known that private 
guards had been hired to protect this actor’s home, the 
police came around after all and guarded it for the rest 
of the week. I’m still guessing. 

As you’d expect, things aren’t so obvious up around | 
San Francisco and Berkeley, especially in that citadel of } 
reasonableness, the University of California. But they're 
peculiar. 

A few weeks ago some earnest students decided they 
wanted to hear a talk by Gus Hall, head of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S. The University YMCA is hos 
pitable to serious discussion groups. The man in charge 
of the Y belongs to the logical type of madman: he 
believes that freedom of speech applies not only to the 
right but also to the wrong and the left. A meeting 
was scheduled and announced. A considerable fuss was 
made in the papers over the event. An old alumnus had 
previously announced that he had intended to bequeath | 
the University a million dollars; now he said that he | 
would withdraw the money if Gus Hall was allowed to | 
speak on campus. The Y is neither part of the Univer. 
sity nor on the campus. In the evening of the meeting, 
the room filled to capacity well before the scheduled time. 
Gus Hall gave his talk and answered qu ‘stions; the mett- 
ing as such was unexceptionable. Afterwards a good 
many students stood around chatting. The millionaire 
alumnus joined them, and they talked with him. A week 
or so later he announced that he had changed his mind; 
he was bequeathing several million dollars worth of real 
estate to the University, and no strings attached. 
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A Question 
by George P. Elliott 


THE VY 


So what do / dwell on? Less on the fact that the old 
geezer was able to change his mind than that he almost 
didn’t. Hadn’t he ever listened to a Communist before? 
Anyway, he hasn’t changed his mind all that much. Now 
he declares a course on Communism should be given at 
the University—by a certified anti-Communist. Even the 
Berkeley High School students recently knew enough to 
reject a propaganda course like that. Also I dwell on the 
poetry prize he donated separately from his millions. 
Being a poet, he wanted to encourage poetry; he is giving 
an annual two hundred dollars which will be divided 
hve ways among student poets. How do I, a poet and 
friend of poets, react? I look this millionaire’s two- 
hundred-dollar five-way gift horse in the mouth and 
hereby, on behalf of nobody else, kick it in the teeth as 
hard as I can. 

Or take the case of many hundreds of Cal students 
noting this semester to get into a course in introductory 
physics. Lots of them lined up all night, camping out in 
sleeping bags. They mobbed the doors in the morning. 
Girls fainted, vomited over themselves and their neigh- 
bors, were knocked down and trampled on. Who teaches 
the course? The only man most of them will ever have 
seen in the flesh who is trying to kill them, Edward 
Teller. Why are they crowding to him? To shame him 
with forgiving glances? No, they are not Jesus-Christians. 
To stab him to death? No, not knife-Christians. Then 
why? To kiss the hand that promises to kill them? 
Maybe, but that’s not what they said when asked. A lot 
of them said they wanted to get into the course (enroll- 
ment was to be limited to 900) to get a snap C or an 
easy A. An official said the whole thing was insignificant. 
A faculty member said the main motive of the students 
was to oppose an unpopular science requirement. A cou- 





DRIVING ME CRAZY? 


ple of the students who were thére told me it was obvious 
that many of the students in the mob were enjoying 
themselves, were doing it to enjoy themselves. I’m dizzy. 

The crowd to enroll in Freshman English trampled a 
girl into the hospital. The same variety of speculations: 
the kids did it to have some excitement, to get the teacher 
of their choice (whom they seldom know), out of existen- 
tialist boredom, to defy the administration. This last 
explanation particularly makes my gears clash: because 
they resent the administration, they hurt one another. 
In my day we burned efhgies. 

In both these incipient riots the police were alerted 
and present, but did nothing to keep order. Was it from 
the natural stupidity of policemen? Was it personal 
incompetence? Was it because of orders from above? 
Whose orders? Why given? No more speculation! One 
thing I have learned from them: the simpler the better. 
The simplest explanation of this is that it was done to 
drive me crazy. The only question that matters is why 
this huge waste of effort was made. It would have been 
much more efficient to kill me outright. 

I keep telling myself it’s not just California. It was 
in another, unspectacular state that a sporting goods 
store advertised: Buy Your Fall-Out Shelter Gun Here. 
Falloutshelterism was stimulated by the President of the 
United States and neighbor-shooting was blessed by a 
priest of the largest Christian church. It’s not just Calli- 
fornia, but here and now is where my neighbors’ are, and 
they look like the Kennedy-type bomb-Americans to me. 
Most of them are Christians but they don’t look like 
Jesus-Christians to me, they look like pistol-Christians. 

There’s a writer around town who tells people I used 
to be a Card Carrying Member of the Communist Party 
and that he has seen a letter I wrote denouncing him to 
the FBI. (I wonder how the letter went. “Dear J. Edgar: 
Keep an eye on Joe Blow. He’s a 100% unAmerican 
Commie-lover. | ought to know. Patriotically, John Doe, 
CCMCP.”) This writer is a very intelligent man, moder- 
ately famous, much admired by many followers; he has 
strings to his bow. I never hurt him. I scarcely know 
him, met him twice, once 22 years ago, once 15 years ago, 


both times at parties. Yet he bothers to slander me. Maybe 


I wrote a letter to the FBI in my sleep, the way I used to 
walk in my sleep. How can I trust myself? Maybe I 
joined the Communist Party in my sleep and lost the 
card before I woke up. 

Eight years ago we lived next door to the Tellers. My 
daughter played with Dr. Telle’s children. I sometimes 
wondered gioomily what they were putting together in 
the toy-closet. Vest-pocket H-bombs? What a vile mind 
I have. According to Life, which is a good place to learn 
about them, Teller made up alphabet rhymes for his 
children when they were little. “A stands for atom; it 
is so small. No one has ever seen it at all.’ Guess what 


B stands for. I never really talked with Teller. All the 
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same, I got a strong impression of his sincerity: he wanted 
to kill me for my own good. 

My office is in Dwinelle Hall, a ten-year-old classroom 
and office building. It is modern and soulless, as one 
would expect, but also it was laid out by a man whose 
intention was to drive all its occupants batty. One friend 
has been quartered there from the beginning and has yet 
to remember the rationale of its arrangement, even the 
way the rooms are numbered, and she has tried. A bit 
over a year ago a former acquaintance and present col- 
league, whose office is now across the hall from the one 
I’m in, was talking with his teaching assistant when a 
former student appeared in the doorway. He pulled a 
shotgun from under his coat, shot the teaching assistant 
dead, and blasted the professor in the left jaw. The man 
had come intending to kill only the professor, who he 
thought was a Communist. He shot both to be on the 
safe side. He had food cached away in the hills — pre- 
mature falloutshelterism — and thought he was starting 
World War III. 

You might immediately think, as 1 did when I heard 
about it two thousand miles away, that it was clearly the 
murderer that was mad. Wrong again. It’s me. To a 
demented glance like mine, a chief of campus police 
would seem to be there partly to prevent men with shot- 
guns from shooting professors and students and certainly 
not in any way to encourage attacks on them. Not a bit 
of it. This one let the reporters understand that the pro- 
fessor had been associated with all sorts of inflammatory 
causes. (He was publicly opposed to idolators of big-time 
collegiate sports, and had been scurrilously attacked for 
this opposition. He had supported the Cal students who 
had the year before been manhandled by the San Fran- 
cisco police for demonstrating against the HUAC.) The 
worst of the local papers the next day gave the impression 
that the killer was a man of respectable family whose 
excessive zeal had been inflamed by an egghead opponent 
of anti-Communists. Maybe my shot colleague is the 
same kind of Communist that McCarthy used to claim 
that he saw and that the Birchites say they do see—a 
Communist like Eisenhower, for example, or Truman. 

How do I know what my colleague does in his sleep? 
How can any of us know what we join in our sleep? 
Maybe that’s why I’ve been sleeping badly lately. If only 
I would quit trying to oppose their driving me crazy: 
then I could at least do what I like in my sleep, as they 
do wide awake. 

Like this shooting business again. It still seems to 
me that an important official of the University should 
instantly have come to his defense with a public state- 
ment. Wasn’t the shotgun attack on his body enough? 
Does he merit the least slur on his reputation? The 
President of the University was petitioned to come to 
the professor’s aid with a public statement. He did not, 
though after a few days, when the killer had been caught 
and had confessed, even the worst of the papers allowed 
that he was mad and the victims both innocent. I’ve 
heard of an explanation for the President’s silence, given 
by a philosophy professor who fancies himself as an 








éminence grise and who is a mouse behind the throne 
“The main duty of the University is to keep out of the 
papers.” In spite of the strain it puts me under, I cop. 
tinue to think the main duty of the University is to teach 
and to do research and, in this particular case, to support 
one of its own. But no. They know better. Maybe some. 
day I will too. 

I’m far enough gone so that the notion has occurred 
to me that some bomb-American might read this piece 
and show up at my door one afternoon intending to start 
the Third World War on me. Why not? 

I’m even far enough gone not to care which of them 
starts the next war, or why, or how. A psychopathic 
Russian lieutenant in a missile station, a U.S. submarine 
captain with a faulty trigger, De Gaulle, Macmillan the 
grey — what difference does it make to us corpses-to-be? 
Yet it seems to matter a lot to them. 

I hope soon to be far enough gone to understand why 
it matters so much to them who starts the next, last war, 
Maybe then I could care too. If only they would make an 
actuality out of the master idea of Dr. Teller. (1 am sure 
he shares my views on private bombings and the assassi- 
nating of Cal professors.) If only there were fifty thousand 
trucks roaming the highways day and night, each capable 
of firing a nuclear bomb, each manned by a carefully 
screened lieutenant and sergeant both of whom would be 
trained to operate the mechanism. Then there wouldn't 
be anything else worth worrying about. Then I'd be as 
right as they are. @ 





Note on the composition of “Why Are They Driving 
Me Crazy?” January, 1963.—G.P.E. 

Like Mithridates in the fable, one gradually builds up 
a resistance to all sorts of noxious influences, and over the 
years I had built up a reasonably good resistance to the 
political and social poisons exuded by my country, state, 
and city. Then in January of 1962 I returned with my 
family to Berkeley, after an absence from California of 
six and a half years; more, I was just returning to the 
United States after half a year traveling in Europe, where 
I had abandoned myself to the tourist’s lively joys. The 
worst shot of political anxiety which Americans had sut- 
fered that previous fall —the threat of nuclear war made 
imminent by the President’s urging them to build fallout 
shelters during that year’s Berlin crisis—I had missed 
entirely. Returned, attacked in a couple of weeks by 
what I had been free of for months, I discovered that my 
immunity had worn off. “Why Are They Driving Me 
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Crazy?” was my way of containing a virulent attack of 
American jitters. I am happy to report that ten months 
later, during that year’s international crisis, the October 
Cuban missile base affair, my resistance had built back 
up to full strength again: the President’s avowed inten- 
tion to use nuclear bombs on the Communists if they did 
not back down produced in me nothing worse than mild 
diarrhoea, and, when in Riverside I came upon a new 
grammar school building utterly without windows in a 
sunny land, I thought it, if not reasonable exactly, still 
no more than to be expected. 
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E When, in October, it was bruited about that Telfer Floto 
© was a sick man, a foreboding could be detected in the 
© sooty, Schuylkill-stinking air of Philadelphia. Dismay 
became truly municipal, however, only after his opera- 
; tion, when he continued to lie in bed like a dead man, 
’ neither speaking nor moving of his own volition, through 
© the month of November up to the last day of the year. 
| __ It was not only because of his condition that his kin 
| stepped, family by family, out of their homes on Serpen- 
' tine Lane, on Delancey and Spruce Streets, and on both 
| the squares where “people” lived, and arrived so solemnly 


Mathis house in the suburbs on New Year’s Eve. Solemnity 


_ was the Floto manner. They were (with but one excep- 
" tion) as sedate as pallbearers, as stiff as clerks at the boss’s 
~ annual Christmas party. 

First arrived the lesser members of the family, nearly 
a hundred of them. Their uniformly black cars, each 
| carrying the scarlet “F” on its doors, deposited them in 
no particular order of consanguinity at the deep-worn 
_ marble steps under Telfer Floto’s porte-cochere. Griffiths, 
Telfer Floto’s butler, welcomed them, stored their um- 
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brellas and galoshes, and introduced them to the red 
room, where they milled around a bowl of Fishhouse 
Punch and grilled one another in whispers about the 
truth of the rumors concerning T’s (as they said) health. 

And then, at ten on the dot, came Nicholas, Telfer 
Floto’s eldest son and ostensible heir, now in his plump 
and nervous fifties, and his wife Jane, as severe as a 
Prussian officer (like all Hickses since Washington’s day) 
with her mustache, her military carriage, her Maltese 
cross of rusty diamonds, and a shako of bear-thick black 
hair. Nicholas and Jane were unhappily without issue, 
unless one counted Jane’s dogs, a Dalmatian called Sonny 
and a Dachshund bitch whom Jane, patting a sofa with 
short-nailed fingers, referred to as Mummy’s darling. 
Tonight, doubtless out of respect for Telfer Floto’s ill- 
ness, they had left the dogs at home. 

At five-after came Peter, surer, suaver, stouter than 
his brother, the “charming one” in the family, and his 
praiseworthy fecund wife Esther (Gibbel Gibbel’s girl) 
and, naturally, all of their children, the unbelievably 
gangling and acned adolescent known as Telfer II, Peter 
Junior, Gertrude, Hortense, Van Delp III, Carry May, 
Gibbel, and Hepzibah II, the last being the youngest, 
nothing but a red-handed lump in the arms of a need- 
lessly cautious nursemaid. 

And then: Theodore and Mary (who had been a Van 
Delp) and their children; David and Terry (also a Van 
Delp) and theirs; Alex and Catherine (who had been a 
Pillot of Baltimore, a niece of the Cardinal, and the most 
prolific of all the brothers’ wives and thus acceptable 
despite the faith she had refused to yield even for the 
name of Floto) and theirs — like a flight of twenty stair- 
steps; and last, at the stroke of eleven, and alone, Laura, 
the Baroness de Schlagenblut, Mrs. Floto’s only cousin, 
who, having been abandoned by the Baron when Telfer 
Floto refused to set him up in business, was too proud to 
go “out” without a husband. 

These folks constituted the most important part of 
the family. The red room was not for them. Without 
responding to the greeting which sounded hopefully 
from that direction, without so much as glancing there, 
they climbed the great staircase, up past the lighted 
Christmas tree, and went straight to a sitting room on 
the second floor. Mrs. Floto, in a hostess-gown with 
bluish fur like house-dust on its hem, was awaiting them. 

Nicholas, Peter —- all the brothers — kissed her. They 
nodded to a pair of swaddled-up ghosts in wheelchairs 
who were Aunt Hepzibah and Uncle Van Delp. 

To the brothers and to the grandchildren Mrs. Floto 
gave a dry and hasty kiss, a damask napkin, a gold- 








rimmed white plate, a macaroon, and a cup of eggnog 
wigged with nutmeg-dusted whipped cream. 

Daughters-in-law received only kisses. They had to 
help themselves to refreshments at a gate-legged table. 
Then they took their places in the double circle of Queen 
Anne chairs, each to the left cf her own husband and as 
nearly as possible in front of her own politely supping 
brood. They had the strawberry-bright complexions, the 
tall (“willowy”) figures, the straightforward eyes, the 
athletic ease, and the somewhat masculine directness of 
Philadelphia’s best females. They spoke to one another 
like bankers about the strain of the holidays, of entertain- 
ing so much, of having the children home from school. 

Only the Baroness chattered. “Laura misses her dar- 
ling terribly,” she said, speaking (as always) of her son 
Rudi. “But he did so have his heart set on skiing in 
Switzerland this Christmas.” 

“But I’m surprised Rudi’s psychiatrist would let him 
go,” said Jane. 

“Dr. Van Oop thought it would do him a world of 
good,” said the Baroness. 

“But you're the lucky one, Jane,” she added, with a 
beautiful smile: “No children to worry about at all.” 

The other women, disliking the Baroness for her 
smartness as much as they did Jane for her meanness, 
went on talking of the important things in life. 

The brothers, glumly sipping eggnog and munching 
Old Gossie’s macaroons, said nothing. Although the 
correct Philadelphian tone was one of cheer, they could 
not produce it tonight. Nor could Mrs. Floto. 

“I simply can’t bring myself to start telephoning 
people,” she said. “People have spent New Year’s at our 
house for two-hundred-and-three years, ever since your 
great-great-great-great grandfather built the place on 
Spruce Street.” 

“But you ought to start calling soon, Sally dear,” said 
the Baroness. “Cancelling like this, at the last minute, 
no one in the city will have a place to go.” 

“The Vondermuhls said they’d be delighted to have 
New Year’s this year,” Jane said. 

“Let people stay home if T’s too sick to see them,” 
said Mrs. Floto distractedly. 

“On New Year’s?” said the Baroness. 

“I know the Vondermuhls would be tickled pink,” 
said Jane. 

Mrs. Floto turned on her: “I am not going to have 
Sam and Esther Vondermuhl worming their way in. We 
have had New Year’s since 1759 in this city, and I have no 
intention of turning things over to the Vondermuhls at 
this late date.” 

“But,” Jane said, “the Vondermuhls aren’t exactly 
what you’d call nouveaux.” 

“They’re not exactly what you and I’d call an old 
family, either.” 

“1799.” 
“Exactly,” said Mrs. Floto. 


It was a long hour until midnight. Nicholas, so fussed 
by his father’s imminent death that he could not hear 


accurately, took the Baroness’ side against Jane: “Wha 
would New Year’s be if people didn’t come to oy 
house?” 

“And ill your father?” said Jane. 

“Maybe Nick is right,” said the Baroness. “After all, 
who ever knows what’s going to happen in life? Nex 
year T might very well not be here.” 

“T will not have you speaking like that, Laura,” said 
Mrs. Floto. 

“Ever since her disappointment, Laura sees nothin 
but the dark side,” said Jane. “As if other people didn’ 
have their problems, too.” 

“We might none of us be here next year,” said the 
Baroness. “How do you know the roof isn’t going to 
cave in on us any minute? Or that a meteor isn’t going 
to come down and squash the whole city flat?” 

“Not Philadelphia,” Nicholas said. 

“Now, just you all shush,” said Mrs. Floto. “T has 
got many many years ahead of him. Dr. Gravdahl says 
he can live another fifteen-twenty years if he takes good 
care of himself.” 

“Dr. Gravdahl, Dr. Gravdahl! That’s all I hear 
around this house,” said the Baroness. “Dr. Gravdahl’s 
not God, Sally dear.” 

“And I won’t have you speaking disrespectfully of 
Dr. Gravdahl, either. You don’t realize what it means to 
me to have a good, dependable family doctor at my beck 
and call.” 

“But, Sally dear, he’s a world-famous surgeon!” 

Jane smiled. 

Nicholas said, “Laura, you have no right to upset 
Mother like this. She’s upset enough already.” 

“No, I shouldn’t. I know I shouldn’t, and | don't 
know why I do it,” said the Baroness at once. She pulled 
a stole of black lace over the white tulip-petal skin uf her 
shoulders and subsided behind a fan of more black lace 
through which eyes like giant robins’ eggs showed, also 
a mouth like a fake rose, apologetic as always because 
somehow she was emotional and handsome and fashion- 
able and not at all like the other two-hundred-odd Flotos 
in and around Philadelphia. “Excuse me, Sally dear,’ 
she said. “It’s just that on special days like Christmas 
and New Year’s I get to thinking — and I shouldn't, it’s 
bad for me and hard on everyone else.” 

“It certainly is,” Mrs. Floto said. 

“And never pays,” said Jane. 


At five minutes before midnight the butler rapped on the 
sitting-room door and announced that Mr. Floto was 
ready to see the New Year in. Champagne, he added, 
had been uncorked. 

“Thank you, Griffiths,” said Mrs. Floto. “If Dr. Grav- 
dahl comes, just show him up.” 

The children, together with Aunt Hepzibah and Uncle 
Van Delp, remained in the sitting-room, while Mrs. 
Floto led the procession of her sons and daughters-in-law 
down the hall. They shuffled like pilgrims, too full of 
dread of the visit they were about to pay to speak among 
themselves. The hall was long and unlighted. It looked 
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like a Gothic choir-stall except for the large, enormously 
framed paintings of St. Bernards and English sheepdogs 
and bucolic sunset-and-mist scenes of cows grazing and 
stags and does at bay whose sorrowing but indisputably 
forgiving eyes stared down in tiers from the clotted 
shadow on the oak overhead. 

At the end of the hall Telfer Floto’s bedroom door 
stood open. A lamp burned on a table like a prie-dieu. 
Behind it was a bed, obviously historical because it was 
so small, battered, and rickety. It was, indeed, the “Floto 
bed,” in which had been born old Benjamin, founder of 
the clan, and all Flotos up to the time when women in 
labor were taken to the hospital, including Telfer Floto 
himself eighty-seven years ago. Its curtains (of some red, 

atterned stuff that was comparatively new) were closed. 

Under the bed, as sharply outlined by light and shade as 
still-life in a Dutch picture, were ranged Telfer Floto’s 
raggedy, brown slippers, a white bowl covered by a 
Turkish towel, a slop jar, a urinal also covered. The 
room was fetid and overheated. As he entered it, Nicho- 
las sniffed audibly. Jane pinched a handkerchief to her 
carrot-long nose. 

When everyone had gathered in a tight semi-circle at 
the foot of the bed, Mrs. Floto stepped forward, druidical 
in her slipshod gown, and addressed the bed in a loud 
and inordinately ugly, nasal, Philadelphian voice: “T? T! 
Good evening, T. I have brought the children up to see 
you and wish you a happy new year!” 

There was no answer. 

“T? T! It’s us, T. The family. Don’t you hear me? 
It’s Sally!” 

Stull there was no answer. The bed, enclosed in drap- 
erles as unstirring as stone, resembled a tomb. 

“Miss Nichols,” Mrs. Floto said. “Please draw the 
bed-curtains.” 

As the night-nurse did this, the Flotos saw Telfer 
Floto for the first time since his operation in October. 
(Dr. Gravdahl had allowed him no visitors but his wife.) 
By the light of the lamp on the night-table, he looked like 
a corpse. It was hard to believe he was alive: his eyes 
stayed shut; no part of him moved, not even the narrow 
little chest under the yellowed union-suit. His white hair 
(glistening with the water Miss Nichols had just used 
to “make him pretty for the company”) resembled the 
wilted, gummy leaves of a peony, pink-centered, which 
Katie or Old Gossie or someone ought to have taken out 
of the house and burned several days before. 

The Baroness picked up a silver tray of glasses filled 
with champagne. She did not serve it, for Nicholas said 
in whispered indignation: “He’s going to die any minute!” 

“Shhh!” said Mrs. Floto. 

“He is. He is!” said Jane. “Why didn’t somebody 
inform us before this?” 

And then the siren in the local firehouse began to 
wail. Bells on the Church of the Redeemer began to 
ring. From the city, thirty miles distant, came a certain, 
detectable winter-hollow din. All the numberless clocks 
in the house struck their bass or baritone notes. Had the 
noise not been so articulate and unreserved, it might 
have been a chorus of concern from Flotos near and far 


for their leader and sire. On the bedroom mantel a gold 
French clock set up a tinny yapping, which Jane repri- 
manded with a Germanic glance. The Baroness stood 
where she was with the tray of champagne, whose bub- 
bles feebly perfumed the room’s eighty-degree heat, until 
the siren stopped and the echo of the bells was gone, and 
it was the new year already, dreary and unwelcomed. 
As they gawped, from the door behind them came a 
voice, orotund as a man of God’s, a voice with brilliantine 
on it: “Happy new year, everybody!” ; 

The Flotos turned as one. 

It was Dr. Gravdahl, Telfer Floto’s surgeon, every- 
body who was anybody’s surgeon. He looked like a rich 
man (which he was) or an actor. As he strutted into the 
bedroom, a tiny yellow rose rode in the buttonhole of his 
gleaming-lapelled dinner-jacket. Gray hair, which looked 
as though it had been groomed by a thousand loving 
fingers, crested a head big even for the height and bulk 
of the man: he was a giant, six-feet six, and (seemingly) 
almost as wide. The Flotos parted like waves as he passed 
through them. They were impressed by him if only 
because he was “their” doctor. They trusted him as if he 
were father and mother to them all, especially Mrs. Floto. 
She threw out her arms to him and leaned on him, with 
relief, almost with pleasure. “Doctor,” she sighed. “Thank 
the good Lord you’ve come.” 

“Good lady,” he said and bent to kiss her hand. 

Then, in his own good time, like a virtuoso on the 
stage at the Academy of Music, he turned and inspected 
the bed. “And how,” he said, “is our patient faring 
tonight?” 

“Not so well, I fear,” said Mrs. Floto. 

“Much worse than anybody prepared me for,” said 
Nicholas. “Are you sure you know what you're doing, 
Gravdahl ?” 

Miss Nichols gasped. 

Mrs. Floto said, “Nich—o—las!” 

But Nicholas was angry. After all... He squinted at 
Dr. Gravdahl like a teller suspecting the signature upon 
a check. “No, I mean it,” he said. “It’s about time some- 
one started asking a few questions around here.” 

“Now, Nicholas,” said Mrs. Floto. 

“We all have the utmost faith in Dr. Gravdahl,” said 
Jane. 

“We do, I assure you, sir,” said Peter. 

There was no necessity to apologize to Dr. Gravdahl, 
however. Dr. Gravdahl simply did not take notice of 
Nicholas’ behavior, not even when Nicholas cushioned 
his chin on jowls like two greenish ostrich eggs and tilted 
his Floto eyes downwards at him as from an oil-painting 
on the wall. 

Dr. Gravdahl proceeded to the bed, scouting it as he 
approached. His pace was that of a lion nosing into a 
Bedouin’s tent. He stopped beside the bed, his nostrils 
seeming to test the black, noisome air which had collected 
in the curtained alcove at its head. His eyes — ostentatious 
and yet as concentrated as a magician’s while performing 
a trick — studied the worn brass handle of the bell-pull, 
the box of Kleenex, the untasted bag of candied liqueurs 
from Whitman’s, the unopened Saturday Evening Posts, 
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the unread Letter from Kiplinger. Then, dancing on the 
toes of patent-leather evening slippers, he took an agile 
and showy step nearer, then another and another, and 
inspected Telfer Floto’s features close-to, bending down 
to read them, a connoisseur now, the expert of experts, as 
if they were the time-obliterated pages of some old tome. 

The Flotos watched with the superstition of illiterates. 

Dr. Gravdahl spoke to the dead face in an astonish- 
ingly everyday (for him) voice: “Good evening, Mr. 
Floto. I have come to wish you a happy new year.” 

Nicholas said something sibilant to Jane, who patted 
his hands as if they were the two halves of a beloved 
baby’s bottom. 

“I know you hear me,” Dr. Gravdahl continued. 
“Aren’t you going to open your eyes and wish me a 
happy new year in return?” 

Telfer Floto’s eyelids twitched. 

“Come, come, Mr. Floto,” Dr. Gravdahl said. “This 
isn’t what I'd call good Philadelphia manners.” 

Telfer Floto opened eyes which, for the moment, 
looked as empty as cigaret-burns in a rumple of the sheet. 

“That’s better,” Dr. Gravdahl said. 

The burns became eyes with an expression in them 
that could be interpreted as a smile. 

“Now, wish me a happy new year, Mr. Floto.” 

At last the words came: “Ha——ppy new —— year,” 
barely audible, all but meaningless in their distortion, not 
much more a communication than if a floorboard had 
creaked or a mouse had skittered in the walls. Sull, they 
were words, the first heard from Telfer Floto since the 
middle of October last. They were also all that he could 
manage. His lips closed over them like sand filling a 
hole, and he was a dead man again, a figure so quiet and 
brown it might have lain for half a millenium in the 
peat-bogs of Denmark. 

“Thank you,” Dr. Gravdahl said. “Now, Mr. Floto, 
won't you sit up for me?” 

“No, that’s enough,” said Nicholas. 

“Really, Doctor,” Mrs. Floto said, “do you think this 
is really wise?” 

“Sit up!” 

Dr. Gravdahl, whose motions were prances, took one 
step back from the bed, raised an arm, worked the fingers 
of that arm as thought they were manipulating wires 
invisibly strung to the body in the bed, and said again: 
“Sit up!” 

And Telfer Floto sat up: sat up as awkwardly as an 
aged dog, and squatted there, humped and awry, sup- 
porting himself on a weak, triangular prop of his arms 
among the yellow silk-bound blankets. On his meager, 
hide-like frame his union suit looked as thick as a fur 
coat. 

Dr. Gravdahl snapped his fingers. 

“Give me a glass of champagne for Mr. Floto, Miss 
Nichols.” 

Miss Nicholas stumbled to grab a glass from the 
Baroness’ tray. Its bubbles had grown as fat as pearls 
and slow to rise. 

Dr. Gravdahl inserted the glass in Telfer Floto’s right 
hand. Then he tock a strong clutch of the hand and the 





glass that was in it and raised them both together so that 
Telfer Floto appeared to make a toast to the family sur. 
rounding him. “Now, say, ‘Happy new year,’ Mr. Floto, 
Drink to the new year — and to the health and happiness 
of the Flotos!” Dr. Gravdahl let go of the hand. | 
trembled. The glass began to tip and slip out of it. But 
then (it was as if a switch had been flipped somewhere) 
Telfer Floto came to life. The fingers which had seemed 
as flimsy as a doll’s that had lost its stuffing gripped the 
glass and steadied it and after a second during which it 
seemed to pause and marvel at its own functioning raised 
the glass higher. The mouth opened, and a voice recog- 
nizable in its sinusy nastiness as Telfer Floto’s own began 
to speak, this time clearly and precisely: “To the wealth 
and prosperity of the Flotos!” When he had spoken, he 
put the glass to his lips, scaly and whitish, and let the 
golden liquid into them and then in one suddenly thirsty, 
once-again greedy gulp, swallowed it all down. 

From the family (rushing to take glasses from the 
Baroness’ tray) came the appropriate response: “To the 
wealth and prosperity of the Flotos!” 

Nicholas added, “Hear, hear!” 

And so did Peter. 

No one noticed that the Baroness, lifting the last glass 
off the tray, drank fervently to just a new year. 


“Oh, T. T! T, you’re all better again,” Mrs. Floto said, 
“and we won't have to cancel New Year’s tomorrow, 
will we?” 

Telfer Floto sat there licking the wine off his parched 
lips. When he had sufhciently enjoyed its flavor, he said, 
“The Flotos have received their friends on New Year's 
as long as I’ve been alive, and they’re going to go on 
receiving them just as long as I have the breath left to do 
it. I told you not to cancel unless I died.” 

“I know,” Mrs. Floto said, “but I was so afraid Dr. 
Gravdahl would make me cancel, anyway.” 

Telfer Floto’s mouth gave a gold-filled grin. 

But Dr. Gravdahl, having swallowed his champagne 
as if it were medicine, had not yet completed his business. 
“Now, Mr. Floto,” he said. “Get out of that bed and 
walk.” 

At this command, however, Telfer Floto faltered. 

“Walk,” Dr. Gravdahl said. 

“I’m not sure I can,” Telfer Floto said. 

“Miss Nichols and I are here. We'll help you if we 
have to. Now, walk!” 

Telfer Floto shoved back his blankets and sheets and 
nerved himself to do as he was told. The sag and droop 
of his union suit on his legs and around his crotch looked 
like an ancient skin ready to be shed. 

“Give Mr. Floto his robe,” said Mrs. Floto. 

Dr. Gravdahl waited grandly until the nurse found 
the robe in a closet. 

When she had wrapped it around Telfer Floto’ 
shoulders, Dr. Gravdahl said, “Now, Mr. Floto. Just put 
your feet on the floor and walk.” 

Telfer Floto put his yellow-calloused feet on the carpet 
and tried to lift his weightlessness off the bed. He 
rocked. He kicked. He struggled most dutifully. 
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“Once more,” Dr. Gravdahl said. 

So Telfer Floto stood for the first time since his 
operation. It was plainly very frightening to him. He 
studied the long-distance to his toes, stared at the verti- 
ginous view he was getting of the furniture, his wife and 
children. Then suddenly he showed a smile of pride, 
peculiarly young and genuine on that claw-nosed, rodent- 
eyed, toad-skinned face. 

“Take a step. Just one,” said Dr. Gravdahl. 

Without further hesitation Telfer Floto took a step — 
just one, as ordered — and fell, His legs didn’t work. Dr. 
Gravdahl, very quick, caught him from the left and held 
him dangling like an awning torn loose by a storm until 
Miss Nichols found her wits, too, and took a hold oi 
him from the right. 

“Just as I feared,” Dr. Gravdahl said. “You've for- 
gotten how to walk. But you've taken one step today, 
tomorrow you'll take two, and on Thursday you'll take 
three. In no time at all you'll be walking everywhere.” 

Telfer Floto was exhausted. He had to be carried by 
Dr. Gravdahl and Miss Nichols back to bed. The bed- 
curtains had to be drawn while he relieved himself into 
the urinal, which Miss Nichols attempted to smuggle to 
him under cover of its towel. The family (Jane especially) 
were mortified by the loud noise of his urination, but 
they endured it by talking between themselves of the 
weather and tomorrow’s party. 


When the curtains were pulled back, it was as if the 
second act of a play had begun. Telfer Floto, in spite of 
his fatigue, desired everyone to stay a while longer. He 
wanted more champagne. He wanted a coddled egg. 
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Grifiths brought the champagne, and more toasts 
were proposed: to the old man’s resurrection, which was 
already being described by Mary Beth as “a miracle”; to 
the new year; and to Dr. Gravdahl, who smilingly, along 
with all the others, drank to himself. 

Chairs were pulled up. Jane told Dr. Gravdahl about 
a pain which Nicholas suffered at the base of his neck. 
“Nerves,” said Dr. Gravdahl. Jane kept refilling his glass 
and plying him with friendliness; she was like a retired 
general who for too long has missed the companionship 
of someone of his own rank. Telfer Floto enjoyed his 
egg, he said, as if it were beefsteak. And Mrs. Floto 
wangled Dr. Gravdahl’s permission to take her husband 
downstairs at tomorrow’s party. 

“For five minutes, good lady,” he said, “and when | 
say five minutes, I don’t mean six or seven, I mean five.” 

Mrs. Floto agreed, laughing aloud with delight. 

By this signal — it was an unusual sound, softly froggy 
—-the family knew that all was as well as it was always 
supposed to be in Philadelphia. Not only would Telfer 
Floto go on living but New Year’s was still theirs. And 
not only that. The Baroness, seated noticeably apart in 
black lace, red mouth, and the bluest of eyes, observed 
with curiosity and more and more amazing satisfaction 
the heroic, bowing, handkissing, “good-ladying” figure 
of Dr. Gravdahl. She said nothing for fear of being (as 
they always said of her) “New Yorkish.” But the tepid 
wine fizzed in- her long throat, as she reflected that some 
new years began invisibly, thank the Lord, wordlessly, 
even glancelessly, and according to no chronology what- 
soever, in the ridiculously intemperate climate-of a heart 
like hers. @ 


& 


—Paul Wunderlich 
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Since the invention of the steamboat, no industrialist has 
been more hated, loved, feared, ridiculed, and revered 
than Henry Ford, the man who put America in black, 
hiccupping chariots and made $600,000,000 in twenty 
years doing it. He has been compared to Lincoln, Karl 
Marx, and Jesus Christ; has been called an ignoramus, 
greatest idealist of his time, an anarchist, a humanitarian, 
as selfish a man as God ever permitted to breathe, a sick 
craver after notoriety, a Jew baiter, a union breaker. 

To appreciate this remarkable man’s fame and to 
understand the dualism that was to make him the most 
controversial business figure in American history, one 
must go back to 1914. At that time the turnover of work- 
ers at the Ford Motor Company (from 100% to 200% a 
year) was threatening production, and with it the com- 
pany’s hold on the average man’s pocketbook. “Only a 
few people can buy what they want,” Henry Ford had 
said, “the vast majority buy what they can afford.” 

The Model T was stiff, rawboned, and opinionated, 
but the man who had never dreamt of picnicking in the 
country with his family, or of stepping boots-high in a 
stream full of fish, could buy one, black and brand new, 
for about $300. 

Production’s pacemaker was not the car buyer, how- 
ever, but the plant’s conveyor system. Except for fifteen 
minutes for lunch, the workers never stopped moving 
from morning to evening whistle. It was Charlie Chap- 
lin’s Modern Times without laughter: reach, adjust, 
screw—reach, adjust, screw—reachadjustscrew—over and 
over until, at night, the workers returned home with 
glazed expressions and empty minds. 

To make a single leaf of a spring, for example, eleven 
workers had to stand in line, each with a single tool. The 
moving belt carried the steel along the line at waist-high 
level and at a uniform speed so that each man made his 
reach-adjust-screw movement just in time to start the 
next. It got so that during a jam-up on some line, the 
floor boss would yell “Wrench!” instead of Bill or Harry 
—the tool meaning the man as well, and in that order of 
importance. 

For such men, all born before 1900, working at Ford’s 
was like being shot out of a cannon into the 20th Cen- 
tury. They were men from farms, men off ships, black- 
smiths who had seen in the Model T the writing on the 
wall, immigrants from an unmechanized Europe who 
had worked with their hands but in ways that had given 
them some measure of control as to speed and style. The 
conveyor at Ford’s, however, was endowed with a divine 
right to go on moving, so that after a few months only 
the dullest and most unimaginative workers remained. 
The majority quit and looked for other jobs, and Ford, 
the assemblyline Jeffersonian who believed that “the 
reward for good work is always more work,” could not 
understand it. He was simple and naive enough to be 
deeply hurt, forgetting his own truancies as a worker for 
the Detroit Edison Company. He had been a hired man 
himself at Edison’s, but that had not prevented him from 
tinkering with his “gas wagon” on the side. In fact, a 
memorandum by one of his bosses at the time is now a 





collector’s item: “Fire Ford if he can’t devote less time 
to that damn ‘gas wagon’.” 

Production was the thing, then, in 1914, and it is sig. 
nificant that it never occurred to Ford to change the 
working conditions at his plant instead of the pay. He 
figured out what the labor turnover was costing him and 
decided to turn that amount into wages to eliminate the 
turnover. The men were to stick it out on the assembly 
line come fatigue, dullness, or insanity; and the incentive 
—from the flivver philosopher who spent a lifetime saying 
“IT don’t want what money can buy”—was to be money. 

This turnover cost, computed and turned into wages, 
brought the scale up to about $4.78 a day, which was 
about double the then going wage. There was an execu- 
tive meeting about it, during which someone (no one 
seems to know exactly who) came up with this idea: 
“Why not make it a straight $5 a day...and get fifty 
million dollars worth of advertising?” 

The man spoke these words is probably today the 
Mayor of Madison Avenue, for the announcement of this 
Five Dollar Day, in January, 1914, was heralded on every 
front page in America. Ford became the industrialist of 
the future; the Model T became the car to buy. Workers 
from other cities sold their tools, tenant farmers threw 
down their hoes, policemen turned in their badges, and 
trolley engineers their stools—thousands quit and bought 
tickets to Detroit. They would send for their families just 
as soon as Honest Henry set them up. What had started 
as a shrewd business move became, overnight, the great- 
est display of idealism in the history of American industry. 

Whether the ensuing publicity and excitement con- 
fused Henry Ford as to what his original intention had 
been in raising the wages of his workers, or whether he 
simply decided that since the humanitarian shoe fit he 
was going to wear it, will never be known. Out of one 
side of his mouth, in My Life and Work, he said: “It was 
to our way of thinking an act of social justice, and in the 
last analysis we did it for our own satisfaction of mind. 
There is a pleasure in feeling that you have made others 
happy...A determined man can get almost anything 
that he goes after, but unless, in his getting, he gains 
good will, he has not profited much.” 

Years later, out of the other side of his mouth, he said: 
“The payment of five dollars a day for an eight-hour day 
was one of the finest cost-cutting moves we ever made.” 

Whatever the truth, he was never the same man 
again. From that famous Five-Dollar-Day announce- 
ment on, his every public act had a double meaning— 
was, and still is, susceptible to at least two interpretations. 
Almost immediately, for example, the company had first 
pickings in the labor market. The wheels of the con- 
veyor were greased and began to turn even faster. If a 
worker couldn’t keep up, there was someone right out at 
the hiring gate who could. The Model T’s rolled off the 
line and the company profited at once while many work- 
ers, the “probationers,” (and there were 14,000 of them)— 
did not “qualify” for the $5 day for four or five years. 

If a man was dropped or quit, the man taking his 
place was put on probation at a starting wage of $2.72 a 
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day. Many were dropped (in 1916, 7,500) before they 
reached the seniority which would have entitled them to 
the $5 wage. Then, when production picked up again, 
the new men hired would start at the bottom again. This 
went on for five years after Ford had received his “fifty 
million dollars worth of advertising.” 

The New York Times quoted Ford as saying that “it 
is better for the nation and better for humanity that 
thirty thousand men should be contented and well fed 
than that a few millionaires should be made.” And while 
thousands were buying tickets to Detroit, thousands more, 
already in Detroit, were getting their first taste of the 
famous Ford shock treatment. The Detroit Journal head- 
line read: “Icy Fire-Hose Deluge Stops Twelve Thousand 
In Riotous Push For Ford Jobs.” The Journal went on 
to say that “three thousand men were soaked... with the 
temperature hovering close to the zero mark and a biting 
blast coming across the field of the Northwest.... They 
were an unenviable lot as they hurried away to find some 
place in which to thaw-out. Their clothes froze a moment 
after they encountered the business end of the hose.” 

Not long afterwards, an announcement from the plant 
went on to state that no one would be fired except for 
“unfaithfulness” or “gross incapacity,” whereupon, a 
week later, after the company had benefited from this 
new publicity, 800 Greeks and Russians were sent home 
after staying off to attend Christmas services at the Greek 
Orthodox Church. When reporters asked about this dis- 


parity between pronouncement and fact, a representative 
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of the company implied that their staying off for that 
reason came under the heading of “unfaithfulness.” 

Meanwhile, Ford had begun to like the sensation of 
being reckoned a world figure. He decided to go into the 
headier business of making public opinion as well as 
Model T’s, and though there were many false starts (like 
the time he got up on a raised platform in the dining 
room of Sing Sing Penitentiary and said, “Boys, I’m glad 
to see you here”), he never stopped trying. He hired a 
publicity agent and became a kind of bargain-counter 
Thoreau, going into the woods to think about the world 
and returning with it all figured out. 

“Eat Less, Do More; Ford’s New Theory,’ a headline 
might read after one of these forest reveries. “Cure Crime 
With Food,” another might read, or: “Ford Says The 
Cow Must Go”...Of course there was always the possi- 
bility that he would stay in the woods too long in which 
case the headline would betray that excessive loyalty to a 
hunch for which he was famous. “History Is Bunk” is 
one of these meditative casualties, and so is the well- 
known: “Ford Considers Plan To Rewrite Bible.” The 
Publicity Department at the plant began trying to censor 
some of these gems, but it wasn’t easy, for between a 
Ford hunch and its expression there was never a mo- 
ment’s delay. There was always a reporter around on the 
chance that the anti-rum, anti-nicotine crusader would 
suddenly pounce on an idea and want to be interviewed. 
A New York Sun man said after one of these interviews 
that “if Ford likes his answer to a question, his eyes light 
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up noticeably and he turns to you and asks, ‘Isn’t that so. 
What do you think?’” 

“I am in a peculiar position,” Ford told Samuel Mar- 
quis about this time. “No one can give me anything. 
There is nothing I cannot have. But I do not want the 
things money can buy. I want to live a life. The trouble 
with people is that they do not think. I want to do 
things and say things which will make them think.” 

Ford’s friends, people like Marquis and Thomas 
Edison, kept telling him in effect that a man who sits on 
a flagpole is not necessarily an astronomer, but the flivver 
philosopher wouldn’t listen. The world needed a re- 
tooling and he was the man to do it, books and the men 
who read them be damned. What was a book, anyway, 
but a vehicle that had run out of gas? “The thing mem- 
bers of the professional and bookish class cannot get into 
their heads,” Ford said, “is that every book is out of date 
the moment it is published.” 

He was erratic and illogical in his thinking, a kind of 
grasshopper from thought to thought, and like all such 
people was insulated against all ideas that contradicted 
his own. “Get out, and send me an optimist,” Marquis 
heard him say to an executive who was questioning one 
of his ideas. “I want to talk to an optimist.” 

Another time, after listening to an executive who 
wanted him to come to a decision about something, Ford 
jumped up and came to a decision. What startled the 
executive, however, was not the decision itself, but the 
fact that it had nothing whatever to do with what they 
had been talking about. He was sent out of the office 
with a decision, but not the one that concerned his de- 
partment. This getting a tomato when what you wanted 
was an apple became standard Ford procedure. The 
wizard of flivverdom would listen with his middle ear 
and then go right to the heart of another matter entirely. 

It was at about this time that Ford expressed a belief 
in reincarnation. Some of his best ideas, it seemed, had 
come into the world with him like stowaways from a 
former life. That he was now a world thinker was no 
doubt one of these ideas, and no doubt because of it that 
his need for optimists began to soar. Executives who 
openly and honestly disagreed with him often found their 
desks the next morning literally axed to pieces. Farm- 
bred Henry was not only a wicked man with an ax, he 
believed in the adage, “Chop your own firewood and it 
will warm you twice.” 

Once a whole department, over twenty men, came to 
work and found their office completely empty: desks, 
filing cabinets, waste baskets, coat racks—everything gone. 
The very starkness of the walls made them wonder if 
they hadn’t come to the wrong place. And that was 
Ford’s little joke, they had come to the wrong place, they 
no longer worked there. 

If a man wanted to know why he was fired, or, 
what was more likely, to vent his feelings on the matter 
in Ford’s presence, Ford was nowhere to be found. The 
man who was tenacious and boldly successful in business 
matters shied away from all such personal encounters, 
preferring to sack his “pessimistic” executives with the 








same nocturnal secrecy with which a miser counts his 
money. It must be added that he also shied away from 
saying no to job and money seekers. In such cases he 
usually said yes to the man’s face, and then delegated 
someone else to say no. After listening with apparent 
sympathy to a man, for example, he would give him g 
note to the head of some department. If the note read: 
“Please s-e-e this man,” it meant, Take care of him. If jt 
read: “Please s-e-a this man,” it meant, Stall him until 
he gives up. 

These fears and uncertainties in Ford’s own person. 
ality had all the executives jumping, who in turn passed 
their edginess down to the workers in the form of brutal 
treatment, snap firings, and supercilious demeanor, No 
one trusted anyone else, and the man who worked with 
his hands was trusted least of all. “Mr. Ford’s favorite 
executive seems to be the man who does not think, either 
from choice or lack of ability, and does what he is told 
regardless of consequence,” Marquis wrote from personal 
experience at Ford’s. He recalls one executive saying to 
him: “I am the most fortunate man in this organization 
because everyone despises me.” Indeed, by the time the 
Ford Motor Company was twenty years old, not one of 
the founders was still with Ford. 

Reporters, editorial writers, the Wall Street Journal, 
other business men and even ex-presidents began taking 
pokes at this Irish-Dutchman who only liked to shadow. 
box—the Despot of Dearborn as he came to be known in 
Detroit labor circles. And as the chorus against him rose, 
as more and more prominent citizens not on salary 
doubted his ability to do anything but make Model T’s, 
Ford, forcibly enlisting his own employees in the cause, 
set out more determined than ever to prove them wrong. 

And he did do some intelligent, revolutionary things 
in the process. Unalterably opposed to old-age pensions, 
he nevertheless hired many old and disabled people who 
proved that a disability can often make a better man and 
worker of you. He also hired ex-convicts, believing that 
the only rehabilitation a man needed was a job. Any 
Ford worker who did not like working next to an ex- 
convict, he said, could leave. 

If Ford’s basic interest, as advertised, was the welfare 
of his fellow humans, here was the most fertile field 
since the Industrial Revolution to prove it. The life-long 
trouble with Henry Ford, however, was that he could 
never leave well enough alone. He must branch out after 
humanitarian notoriety and self-glorification—do more 
and more to prove the doubters wrong. It was here that 
the famous Ford five-spot began to have strings attached 
to it. The plant became part factory, part social-service 
agency, and part church. Henry Ford, who as a boy 
preferred taking watches apart to going to church, was 
now not only going to pay his employees to work, but 
also for the right to improve their character. Help-The 
Other-Fellow placards went up all over the plant, no 
doubt because stained-glass windows would have been 
too expensive. The workers would not have to go to 
church; they would receive their religious training, have 
their home and family life inspected, their smoking and 
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drinking habits cleaned up, and their aspirations trimmed 
—all in one assembly-line sweep. 

If workers took in roomers to add to their incomes, 
they were warned to get rid of them. Ford was a great 
thinker in terms of naughty wives and he wanted his 
future workers, the hired-man’s children, to have a clean 
upbringing. The organized union man’s inalienable right 
to get drunk (off the job), to argue with his wife (at 
home), to waste money (his own), was not allowed Ford 
employees during this uplift period. “If I am going to 
support that hospital,” Ford said in another connection 
about this time, “then I am going to control it.” And 
true to his word, he paid back whatever money others 
had put into it, and then bought it outright. This pen- 
chant for absolute ownership would not have been so 
reprehensible if it had not included the workers too, 
but it did. 

Indeed, the idea that Ford was loved by his men 
never existed anywhere but in the minds of publicity 
men and those outside Detroit who believed the copy 
they wrote. In Detroit’s Grand Circus Park itself, where 
Mayor Frank Murphy allowed the unemployed to make 
or listen to speeches, no secret was ever made of the way 
Ford workers were overworked, spied on by Ford “ser- 
vice-men,” and then laid off on phony pretexts. The only 
difference was that they did not have an army of pub- 
licity men to get their stories to the public. 

One of these publicity men, however, W. M. Cun- 
ningham, finally buckled under the gaff and quit to 
become unofficial publicity man for the worker. In his 
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Ford,” which Ford did everything to suppress (and suc- 
cessfully as of today), he tells of an old man, seventeen 
years with Ford, who was fired for wiping grease from 
his arm a few seconds before the quitting bell sounded. 
Another time, an office boy, sent on an errand into the 
factory, was fired for stopping at a lunch wagon on his 
way back to buy a chocolate bar. 

When the Five-Dollar Day was first announced, Ford 
often stopped and chatted with workers at his River 
Rouge Plant. Now he never braved the interior without 
a cordon of twenty-five service-men between him and his 
lucky “Five-Dollar Dayers.” He had wanted to love 
them and be loved by them, but on his terms only. The 
moment it became apparent that they were men and not 
things, love went out the wired windows and the Help- 
The-Other-Fellow placards came down. 

All right, if the workers refused to stand as living, 
docile proof of his world citizenship, he would take his 
case to the world. The war was by now ablaze in Europe 
and threatening to engulf this country, and Ford decided 
to go all out on that tack. 

At the urging of a woman pacifist from Europe, 
Madame Rosika Schwimmer, and over the protest of his 
own wife, he set out on his most sensational venture of 
all. He chartered a whole ocean liner, the Oscar II of the 
Norwegian Line, and called it the Peace Ship. He would 
go to Europe himself, along with Madame Schwimmer 
and a host of prominent Americans, and “argue the 
Germans into peace.” 

The New York Herald Tribune headline read: Great 
War Enps CuristMas Day; Forp To Srop It. On the 
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editorial page a cartoonist showed Ford grinning happily 
as he turned a crank in the side of his head. Another 
cartoon, in the Time, had him flinging a Model T at the 
God of War. 

Of all Henry Ford’s desperate attempts to prove that 
he was more than merely a man with a billion, this 
peace-ship attempt to “get the boys out of the trenches 
by Christmas,” is the easiest to ridicule and the one most 
worthy of respect. Even when Thomas Edison, John 
Wanamaker, President Wilson’s daughter, William Dean 
Howells, and other prominent Americans politely declined 
his invitation to go, Ford refused to be discouraged. 

The invitation list was expanded and then expanded 
again, until the bottom of the pacifist barrel was scraped 
and the passenger list began to sound like Who’s Who in 
Greenwich Village. Some prankster, apparently recalling 
Ford’s earlier crusades against rum and nicotine, sent a 
forged invitation to Dr. Charles G. Pease, President of 
the Non-Smokers Protective League of America, with 
the result that one headline read: Pease Says Guns Must 
Stop SMOKING. 

Ten thousand partisans and critics lined the pier to 
see the ship depart on December 4, 1915. There were 
Peace-At-Any-Price placards, men with megaphones and 
hip-hip hoorays for Ford, and shouts on all sides for final 
speeches. Ford’s contribution was short and to the point. 
“Peace is nothing but common sense,” he said, and locked 
himself in his cabin. 

After the gangplank had been raised, a man from the 
pier shouted, “All right, why don’t you start?” 

“Because it’s a Ford!” some freeloader on the ship 
shouted back. 

Finally the “loon ship,” as Arthur Vandenburg called 
it, slid away from land and the rancors of the crowd. 
It departed without a papal blessing, due to the fact that 
the cable sent to the Vatican was addressed to Pope 
Benedict VIII who had been dead a thousand years, but 
was given a send-off by Mr. Zero, the flophouse humani- 
tarian. He reached the dock too late to board the liner 
and dived in after it. When tugboat men fished him out, 
he said that he wasn’t trying to reach the ship so much 
as to ward off torpedoes. 

The ten-knot Oscar was one of the slowest liners 
afloat, and Ford, the utilitarian, who hated “non-produc- 
tive” people—artists and bookmen, painters and theater 
people—found himself elbowing with them within its 
iron hull. He made a few tentative attempts to improve 
their character, but they wouldn’t listen. To one mature 
woman §. the lounge, for example, he said, “What 
would your parents say if they saw you smoking?” only 
to be told calmly by the woman that both her parents 
smoked. A Ford employee who was forever gravitating 
to the bar did not feel that free to answer back. “You cut 
out the booze,” Ford told him, “or I'll fire you when we 
get back home.” 

Down-at-heel poets, patch-in-pants intellectuals, free- 
loaders and cranks, militarist “spies,” and brutally un- 
sympathetic newsmen did not take to Ford’s character- 
building propensities. World citizen Henry was finally 


forced into the River-Rouge safety of his cabin, He 
refused even to come out on deck as Madame Schwim. 
mer, with her mysterious black bag of diplomatic secrets 
divided the ship in order to rule it. There were argu. 
ments, fist fights, pronouncements against President Wij. 
son’s Preparedness Proclamation made, retracted, denied, 
then acclaimed and made even stronger. 

The ship no sooner arrived at Christiania, Norway, 
than Ford signed a blank check to cover the rest of the 
venture, stole out of his Grand Hotel suite in the middle 
of the night, and took a twenty-knotter home. The 
voyage to get the boys out of the trenches by Christmas 
had been a mistake, but it had been a big mistake—of the 
sort that any man overextending himself might have 
made. But Ford was neither big enough nor poor enough 
to learn from that mistake. Instead of going back to 
industry where he belonged, he became more and more 
desperate. 

The man who had said, “Wealth simply reveals what 
there is in a man...it lifts the lid and gives what is in 
him a chance to come out,” began to expose the malig- 
nancy beneath the pacifism. Months before the peace- 
ship fiasco, he had grabbed at the hunch that Jewish 
financiers meeting in secret Wall Street conclave had 
planned and were promoting the war. As _ usual, the 
hunch was accompanied by such a feeling of finality that 
no one could dislodge it. Such hunches were of course 
nothing but deep-seated cover-ups—the psychological hay- 
makers of a man lost in the darkness of his own incapaci- 
ties as a human being. His utilitarian distrust of the 
artist, the writer, the intellectual, the professional man, 
constituted the real impulse behind his hatred of the 
Jews. Ford himself did not know what to do with leisure 
time, and he had a deadly fear of idleness. “Don’t any- 
body get the idea that I’m retiring because I’ve bought a 
yacht,” he made a point of telling the press in 1917. 
“There’s plenty of work I can do while cruising and | 
expect to be just as busy as I would be ashore.” Leisure 
was a sin and he could not forgive the Jews their success 
with it. The intangibles of life, the very things he 
wanted but never got because money could not buy 
them, are what turned him against the Jews. 

Madame Schwimmer was both a Jewess and opposed 
to war, but that did nothing to take the fire out of Ford's 
crusade. On the contrary, it probably fed it, for not only 
did he have a falling out with her during the trip to 
Norway, he never forgave her for talking him into it in 
the first place. Since the Peace Ship, which she had 
instigated, had made a fool of him, even she must be in 
the pay of the munitions makers. At any rate, the laugh- 
ter over the Peace Ship had no sooner subsided than it 
became a must in the Ford psyche to blame the war on 
the Jews. All he needed was an “optimist” to work out 
the details. 

In the Dearborn Independent, Ford’s own newspaper, 
a long series of articles began appearing, “A World Prob- 
lem: The International Jew,” based on “documents” 
which Ford had brought back from the peace trip with 


him. These documents, which later proved to be the 
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famous forgeries of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
served both to excuse Ford’s failure to stop the war and 
to explain how and why the Jews had started it in the 
first place. 

And while this vicious campaign was going on in his 
own newspapers, he kept declaring in paid advertise- 
ments in other papers all over the country that in his 
view, “The lazy vulture is the fellow who makes money 
out of the war... The instigators of the war are the 
money lenders, the international financiers of Wall Street 
New York wants war, not the United States... Sol- 
diers are either lazy or crazy... The cause of war is 
greed, the dirty hunger for dollars... Take away the 
capitalist and you will sweep war from the earth...” etc. 

The Chicago Tribune came back with an article in 
which it was stated that the Ford company would not 
retain jobs for men who enlisted in the Army or contrib- 
ute anything to the support of their families while they 
were away. The next day, in an editorial, it called Ford 
an anarchist, and Ford promptly sued for $1,000,000. 

Between the suit and the trial, however, America 
entered the war, and Ford—who had said he would raze 
his factories before he’d make armaments—made a com- 
plete about face and began manufacturing them. “Are 
you still a pacifist?” a reporter asked. “You bet I am,” 
Ford said. “Only right now I’m fighting for peace.” 

Much was made of the claim that here was one indus- 
trialist who would not make a penny from the arma- 
ments he was making for the government. In fact, after 
the war, he allowed one of his biographers, a Miss Bush- 
nell, to say that he had turned his war profits ($29,000,- 
000) back to the U.S. Treasury. “If all the war advocates 
had done the same, the country’s war debts would not be 
so staggering today, and there would have been less talk 
of war profiteers.” 

The U.S. Treasury was repeatedly asked about this 
intriguing claim, and the answer was always the same: 
“Treasury records show no receipt of any donation from 
Henry Ford of his war profits.” Inquiries to the U.S. 
Treasury as late as 1939, twenty years after the war had 
ended, received the same reply—that not a penny of 
Ford’s war profits had been received. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago Tribune anarchist trial came 
to court, and nothing in the history of Michigan juris- 
prudence had more tragicomic episodes. A sign on the 
wall of the Mt. Clemens courtroom read: “If you spit on 
the floor in your own house, do it here. We want you to 
feel at home.” And though Ford, who “liked his boiled 
potatoes with the skins on,” did feel at home in the rustic 
atmosphere before a jury of farmers, he soon shrank 
under the ordeal of cross-examination. For fourteen 
weeks lawyers for the Chicago Tribune succeeded in 
bringing to glaring light his almost complete ignorance 
of the country he was trying to save. As the New York 
Times put it, “The bottomless depth of Ford’s political 
ignorance, of his innocence of even the rudiments of a 
knowledge of the institutions and recorded experience 
of his own country or any other, has been noted.” 

The farmer-jury decided in favor of Ford and awarded 


him—after he had spent an estimated $300,000 on lawyers 
—six cents in damages. Perhaps nothing in Ford’s career 
left a deeper scar on his public and private personality 
than this ordeal on the witness stand at the hands of 
Elliott G. Stevenson, Detroit’s most brilliant lawyer. The 
trial over, Ford began the long climb back, against an 
avalanche of ridicule, to the public’s esteem—a climb that 
was to occupy him for the remainder of his life. The 
man who had “stuck out his tongue at history,” became 
a fanatic about early American historical monuments and 
relics, buying hand looms, wooden Indians, old pewter 
and Paul Revere silverware, 17th and 18th Century tables, 
desks and chests of drawers, and even a wood-burning 
locomotive of Civil War vintage that someone discovered 
in a Southern labor camp. He bought an old tavern in 
Massachusetts, The Wayside Inn, and restored it to 17th 
Century fitness; he established a whole Colonial village, 
Greenfield Village, just outside Detroit in the shadow of 
his industrial colossus, in which the people lived in much 
the same manner as the Pilgrim Fathers, making things 
for tourists with their own hands and without the divi- 
sion of labor that had enabled Ford to put a Model T in 
every garage. . 

And while this right-hand Ford beneficence was being 
spread throughout the country, his left hand, like the 
symbol on the Arm & Hammer washing-soda box, was 
just as hard at work. During the Depression, while ex- 
horting America to re-discover its roots in the soil, he 
was forcing every one of his employees, on threat of dis- 
charge, to tend a vegetable garden on the side. The chief 
of the Ford Motor Company’s police force, Harry Ben- 
nett, was chosen to supervise these “shot-gun gardens,” 
as the Washington News called them, and to see to it 
that each worker devoted a minimum of two hours a day 
to his “thrift plot.” If am employee did not have a back- 
yard of his own, he had to travel to the Ford estate (at 
his own expense), where he was expected to rediscover 
his roots in the strip of soil marked out for him. 

In 1932 the famous Ford Hunger March took place. 
“On one of the coldest days of the winter,” wrote the 
Detroit Times, “...men who had been unemployed for 
months, some for more than a year, undertook a demon- 
stration without, apparently, any thought on the part of 
the marchers of a collision with the authorities. Before 
sunset, four men were dead and many were wounded... 
The killing of innocent workmen, innocent of any crime, 
is a blow directed at the very heart of American insti- 
tutions.” 

These marchers met their first resistance at the line 
between Detroit and Dearborn, where Dearborn police 
bombarded them with tear gas. This alone would ordi- 
narily have been enough to inflame the workers, but hav- 
ing just been warned by their leaders not to resort to 
violence (according to reporters at the scene), they pushed 
on toward the Ford plant. At the Miller Road intersec- 
tion, however, when attempts were made to turn the 
hoses from two fire engines on them (the weather was 
below freezing), they replied with a shower of rocks. 

Even then, a decision by Harry Bennett to talk to 
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the men and accept their petition would undoubtedly 
have prevented further violence. Instead, this ex-boxer, 
stoker and deep-sea diver, chose to send the plant’s watch- 
men and police into the fray. From the overhead bridge 
at Gate 3, two high-pressure hoses sent freezing water 
down on the men. (A picture of these Ford fire-fighters 
in action was later printed in the Detroit News.) 

Combative Harry Bennett, the loyal “Little Man in 
Henry Ford’s Basement,” then rushed out of the plant in 
a car to direct the proceedings himself. As he stepped 
from the running board, a brick hit him in the head and 
he was sped to the Henry Ford Hospital. It was at this 
point, according to a newspaper photographer at the 
scene, that a policeman shouted to others around him, 
“Get your guns and let them have it.” The workers, none 
of whom had actually entered the Ford gate, were then 
shot at, point-blank, from behind that gate. According 
to reporters, over a hundred shots were fired. Some went 
over the workers’ heads and some went wild. Four men 
were killed, nevertheless, and twenty were seriously 
wounded. 

At this “model of evangelical piety and early-American 
love of order,” the New Republic said, “the story of the 
attack upon the workers ...is almost beyond belief.” 

Henry Ford, who had been exhorting everybody to 
tend vegetable gardens so as not to go hungry, expressed 
no sympathy for the dead, let alone the still-hungry 
wounded. Doctors tending Harry Bennett, however, 
were in constant touch with Henry Ford, who later 
ordered a new Lincoln sent to Bennett’s home. 

In 1937, with Ford still enamored of early-American 
relics and Harry Bennett still his loyal informer and 
adjutant, the United Automobile Workers began attempts 
to organize the Ford workers. This time, leaving nothing 
to chance in an attempt to avoid violence, union leaders 
Walter Reuther, a former Ford worker himself, and 
Richard Frankensteen, a former Chrysler worker, ob- 
tained prior permission from Dearborn authorities to dis- 
tribute the “Ford Leaflet.” 

When they arrived at the overpass opposite Gate 4, 
Bennett’s men, along with others “hired temporarily” for 
the purpose, surrounded them and said, “This is Ford 
property. Get the hell off of here.” Reuther and his 
party started off at once, according to every newspaper 
man present. But before they could reach the iron stair- 
way, they were seized upon from behind. Reuther and 
Frankensteen, being the leaders, received the most atten- 
tion. They were beaten to their knees, picked up, and 
beaten again. A photographer got away with pictures 
showing Bennett’s men ripping Frankensteen’s coat up 
the back, covering his face with it, locking his arms 
behind him and throwing punch after punch into his 
hooded face and exposed belly. When he could no longer 
stand, other men (according to the sworn testimony of 
Reverend Sanford, who had accompanied Reuther and 
Frankensteen to the Ford plant) “proceeded to kick him 
in the crotch and groin and left kidney and around the 
head and also to gore him with their heels in the 
abdomen...” 









Newspaper reporters and photographers were handled 
almost as roughly. “There’s a cameraman. Get that sop. 
of-a-bitch. Break that camera.” New York Times men, 
Associated Press and Detroit News men, all had their 
films taken from them and destroyed. Fred Arnold of 
the Detroit Times was more tenacious. He refused to 
give up his film and, by dodging and running, reached 
his car and made a seventy-mile-an-hour getaway, hiding 
out finally in a police station until his newspaper could 
come to his aid. | 

These reporters and photographers, connected neither 
with the union nor the company, later became star wit- 
nesses at the “Rouge Riot” hearings held before the 
National Labor Relations Board. Since their stories could 
not be termed either partisan or Communist inspired, the 
brutal beatings left the most lasting scars where they 
belonged—not on Reuther or Frankensteen but on Henry 
Ford’s name. 

His answer to these charges was what might be called 
carrying a hunch to the fourth dimension. “Anybody who 
knew the Ford Motor Company,” he said from River 
Rouge the following year, “knew the things the NLRB 
charges never happened and could not happen here.” 

So the Ford legend went, and still continues. Right 
hand, left hand — what he said and what he did. On 
April 7, 1947, at the age of 83, he died in bed of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Flood waters around Dearborn had cut off 
all electricity and telephone service so that the only 
heat in the bedroom came from a wood-burning fie- 
place, the only light from an oil lamp: After a long, 
arduous trip from horse-drawn wheels to powered gears, 
through boom and bust, the decline of artisanship and 
the emergence of cog-in-wheel labor, his own industry's 
unionization and two World Wars, he was home again 
with the simplicities he, perhaps, should never have left. 

The tragedy of Henry Ford is that, wanting from life 
what money could not buy, he used only money to try to 
get it. In a sense, he became the absolute ruler of an 
industrial empire because he could not afford to be any- 
thing else. Then, as he grew older and his wealth in- 
creased, he shrank more and more from facing up to his 
limitations as a human being. The whimsical potential of 
a billion dollars both protected and destroyed him. He 
lived and died—to use his own estimate of himself—an 
“ignorant idealist.” 

The bulk of his holdings (and the bulk of Edsel 
Ford’s, on his death) was bequeathed to the Ford Foun- 
dation whose charter states that funds are to be used for 
“scientific, educational, and charitable purposes, all for 
the public welfare.” This foundation is the largest in the 
world, with assets close to a billion dollars. It supports 
work that is truly directed toward the benefit of mam 
kind, and will continue to support such work for gene- 
rations to come—perhaps for centuries to come since it 1s 
not easy to get rid of even the interest on that much 
money. The foibles of Henry Ford, the man, will pass 
into history and the name, itself, will come to be univer- 
sally honored. Ford’s inmost wish—to be respected—will 
be realized after all. @ 
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CALIFORNIA! CALIFORNIA! 

By Kenneth Lamott 

When the Cumzan Sibyl of our times, the electronic 
computer, foretold that California was about to overtake 
New York as the most populous state of the Union, it 
was not hard to guess that there would be a mighty 
chorus of alleluias not only from the assembled chambers 
of commerce but also from the editorial offices of the 
national weeklies. Life, Look, and Newsweek led the 
celebration with “special California issues,” and, to no- 
body’s surprise, there was a great deal of similarity in 
these magazine’s views of the champion state and its 
inhabitants. As Newsweek summed it up, “Out of this 
happy hedonism has emerged an archetype ‘typical’ Cali- 
fornian, freed of the stuffy confinements of his birthplace 
elsewhere. He is a synthesis, reflecting both the best and 
worst of the American tradition.” As Look saw another 
aspect of California, “The best place in the world for 
facing the problems of the future is California, where the 
future is happening every day,” while Life enlisted a 
reformed television comic named Carl Reiner to vary 
this diet with what it called a minority view, in the 
course of which Reiner fired off such boffo lines as “I 
think it’s God looking down, warning, ‘Don’t be so 
smug, or I'll smog you up.” (Look retained Mort Sahl 
as its house comic, and though Sahl wasn’t much funnier 
than Reiner, both of them did manage to say a few 
things that needed saying.) 

I read the accumulated 138 pages of these California 
issues with more than the usual attention I give these 
magazines, partly because I am one of those happy Cali- 
fornia hedonists myself, and partly because, some years 
ago, I was employed as San Francisco stringer for one of 
them. Since then, I am afraid I have from time to time 
done my bit in contributing to the magazine folklore 
about California. Let me attempt to do penance for these 
sins by publishing for the first time the editorial corres- 
pondence that went on during the preparation of the 
California edition of Newslook. The persons involved are 
Barnes, a senior editor in New York, and Wagner, who 
unl recently was with Newslook’s California bureau. 


FOR WAGNER: FOR SPECIAL ISSUE ON CALI- 
FORNIA AND CALIFORNIANS WE ARE COUNT- 
ING HEAVILY ON YOU FOR BACKGROUND, 
COLOR, QUOTES, EXPLANATIONS, ANEC- 
DOTES, PERSONALITIES, ETC. HOPEFULEST 
YOU CAN DELIVER CRISP AND SIGNIFICANT 
QUOTES FROM DISTINGUISHED CALIFORNIA 
PERSONALITIES (E.G. BISHOP PIKE, DARRYL 
ZANUCK) BUT DON’T BEAR DOWN TOO 
HEAVY. WE SEE CALIFORNIA AS SYNTHESIS 
BEST AND WORST OF AMERICAN TRADITION. 
SUGGEST YOU CONCENTRATE ON BEST. 





-[comtacelREVIEWS & COMMENT 


WELCOME AIRMAILER OUTLINING YOUR 
IDEAS. BARNES 


FOR BARNES: REFERENCE MY AIRMAILER 
CALIFORNIA ISSUE, ADD TO PARA THREE 
I CAN DELIVER PROVOCATIVE INTERVIEW 
WITH LEADING NEGRO BUSINESSMAN ON 
BEING BLACK IN CALIFORNIA. NEGRO 
IMMIGRATION IS BIGGEST UNTOLD STORY 
POSTWAR CALIFORNIA. SAN FRANCISCO 
HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING SHUT DOWN 
TIGHTER THAN LITTLE ROCK HIGH OVER 
INTEGRATION. SUGGEST NEWSWEEK, LOOK, 
LIFE WON’T REPEAT WON’T HAVE GUTS TO 
TACKLE THIS. WHY DON’T WE? WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: APPRECIATE YOUR SUGGES- 
TION NEGRO STORY AND WILL ADVISE 
SOONEST. MEANWHILE WOULD LIKE ABOUT 
ONE THOUSAND WORDS OVERNIGHT INTER- 
VIEW WITH GIRL SURFBOARD CHAMPION 
DELLA BELVEDERE WITH PHOTOS TO FOL- 
LOW AIRSPECIAL SOONEST. WHAT ARE 
DELLA’S SUCCESS SECRETS, HER GOALS IN 
LIFE? BARNES 


FOR BARNES: 1. DELLA BELVEDERE SUFFER- 
ING POISON OAK AND CAN NOT REPEAT NOT 
GO IN WATER. BESIDES SHE DOESN’T LOOK 
GOOD. CAN YOU USE SUBSTITUTE? PLEASE 
ADVISE SOONEST. 

2. REFERENCE YOUR AIRSPECIAL, REGRET 
NEGRO IDEA TURNED DOWN BUT APPRE- 
CIATE REASONS. SUGGEST ANOTHER UN- 
TOLD STORY IN ORDINARY DWELLERS 
CALIFORNIA CITIES WHO LEAD LIVES SOME- 
WHAT DIFFERENT FROM CALIFORNIA STE- 
REOTYPES. WOULD PROVIDE NECESSARY 
BALLAST TO SURFBOARDERS, REVIVALISTS, 
ETC. HOPEFULLEST THIS MAKES SENSE. 
WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: APPRECIATE YOUR SUGGES- 
TION WE COVER COMMON MAN IN CITIES 
AND WILL ADVISE SOONEST. MEANWHILE 
AS SUB FOR SURFBOARD GIRL PLEASE LO- 
CATE GIRL RECENTLY ARRIVED HOPEFUL 
MOVIE OR TV CAREER. NINETEEN BEST 
AGE. WORKING IN FOUNTAIN, DIMESTOREF. 
OR SOMETHING SIMILAR. SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER BACK HOME. MIDDLE WEST PRE- 
FERABLE. WHOLESOME TYPE. BOSOM NOT 
IMPORTANT AS WE ALREADY HAVE PLENTY. 
HOW DOES SHE LIVE, WHAT ARE HER 
DREAMS, HER GOALS? BARNES 
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FOR BARNES: AIRSPECIALED TODAY ABOUT 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED WORDS ON HOPEFUL 
ACTRESS TERRY TIBURON. PHOTOS FOLLOW 
AIRSPECIAL. WAGNER 


FOR BARNES: 1. URGENT CORRECTION MY 
FILE HOPEFUL ACTRESS TERRY TIBURON. 
TERRY PICKED UP MARIJUANA AND SEX 
PARTY WITH FOUR MEXICAN JUVENILES IN 
BEACH CABIN. PROFOUND REGRETS AND 
APOLOGIES. SHALL I TRY AGAIN? 

2. REGRET CITY DWELLER STORY TURNED 
DOWN BUT APPRECIATE REASONS. SUGGEST 
SERIOUS BIG STORY IN PARADOX GOLDEN 
WAY OF LIFE BEING SUPPORTED BY WEAP- 
ONS INDUSTRY. ONE-THIRD OF CALIFORNIA 
ECONOMY ATTRIBUTED MILITARY SPEND- 
ING. SUGGEST NEWSLOOK’S PUBLIC SERVICE 
TRADITION WELL SERVED BY SOBERLY CON- 
SIDERING MORAL, ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF THIS ONE-CROP ECONOMY. GOOD SOUR- 
CES AVAILABLE. PLEASE ADVISE SOONEST. 
WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: 1. REFERENCE MY WIRE AS- 
SIGNING STARLET STORY. CLEARLY SPECI- 
FIED SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. WHAT 
HAPPENED? SOONEST PLEASE. 

2. APPRECIATE YOUR SUGGESTION MORAL 
IMPLICATIONS ONE-CROP WEAPONS ECON- 


OMY. CAN YOU DELIVER BISHOP PIKE? 
BARNES 
FOR BARNES: 1. REFERENCE YOUR QUERY 


TERRY TIBURON, SHE WAS REPEAT WAS SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHER DES MOINES, IOWA. 
SHALL I FOLLOW UP HER TROUBLES? NOW 
WANTED BAD CHECKS PASSED DURING SAN 
FRANCISCO WEEKEND WITH JAPANESE 
WRESTLER. STORY IN CHRONICLE SAYS 
ONLY ACTING EXPERIENCE IN STAG MOVIES. 
SUGGEST REAL CALIFORNIA STORY HERE IF 
TREATED RIGHT. 
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2. BISHOP PIKE UNAVAILABLE FONEWISE, 
WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: 1. REFERENCE YOUR FILE 
TERRY TIBURON, WE ARE PUZZLED BY YOUR 
TONE. IF YOU ARE BEING SARCASTIC IT IS 
NOT APPRECIATED. FYI THIS IS MOST IM. 
PORTANT SPECIAL ISSUE OF YEAR AND WE 
ARE HOPEFUL OF TELLING BIG, SIGNIFI- 
CANT, INSPIRING STORY. PLEASE SOBER UP 
OR WHATEVER. 

2. WHERE IS PROMISED INTERVIEW BISHOP 
PIKE ON SPIRITUAL REVIVAL IN CALIFOR- 
NIA? ADVISE SOONEST. BARNES 


FOR BARNES: 1. 1AM NEITHER DRUNK NOR 
SARCASTIC. I THOUGHT TERRY TIBURON 
STORY WOULD GIVE REAL LIFE TRAGEDY 
THAT IS PART OF CALIFORNIA STORY. |! 
STILL THINK SO. 

2. APPRECIATE YOUR CONCERN PIKE 
STORY BUT HE IS STILL UNAVAILABLE. BE- 
SIDES, I THOUGHT THIS WAS PART OF MY 
SUGGESTION MORAL IMPLICATIONS WEAP- 
ON ECONOMY. THIS IS FIRST I HAVE HEARD 
OF SPIRITUAL REVIVAL. PLEASE ADVISE. 
WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: 1. REFERENCE YOUR QUERY 
TERRY TIBURON — NEGATIVE. 


2. REFERENCE YOUR QUERY MORAL IM- 
PLICATIONS -- NEGATIVE. 

3. REGRET YOU IN DARK ABOUT SPIRITU- 
AL REVIVAL. NEED ABOUT ONE THOUSAND 
WORDS FRIDAY NIGHT ON BISHOP PIKE’ 
VIEWS RELIGIOUS CONDITION CALIFORNIA. 
IS THERE MORE COMMITMENT, MORE COM- 
PASSION? PLEASE CONFIRM ASSIGNMENT. 
BARNES 


FOR BARNES: REGRET MISUNDERSTANDING 
PIKE ASSIGNMENT AND WILL FILE FRIDAY 
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AS REQUESTED. PIKE NOW AVAILABLE. 


WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: ON SECOND THOUGHT AM 
ASSIGNING PIKE TO RELIGION EDITOR MARY 
LANSING ARRIVING SAN FRANCISCO TO- 
MORROW. WILL EXPLAIN AIRSPECIAL TO- 
DAY. NOTHING PERSONAL. MEANWHILE 
PLEASE AIRSPECIAL ABOUT TWENTY FIVE 
HUNDRED WORDS CALIFORNIA'S OFFBEAT 
VEGETABLES -- ZUCCHINI, ARTICHOKES ETC 
WHOSE SHAPES SUGGEST BIRDS OR ANIMALS. 
ALSO CALIFORNIA TYPE RECIPES FOR COOK- 
ING SAME. BELIEVE YOU WILL FIND THIS 
CHALLENGING ASSIGNMENT. PLEASE CON- 
FIRM SOONEST. BARNES 


FOR BARNES: ARE YOU BEING SARCASTIC? 
WAGNER 


FOR WAGNER: NEGATIVE. BARNES 
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If all of this has a familiar air to it, the reason is simply 
that this is the way things worked out, Look did devote 
a color-spread to crookneck squash, artichokes, eggplant, 
and leeks. Bishop Pike did tell a man from Life that 
there was more compassion and religious commitment 
out here, and Look and Life did make good with the 
obligatory bosom-shots of nubile female swimmers. The 
weapons industry was mentioned, but mainly as an eco- 
nomic curiosity, and there weren’t any clues at all that 
many Californians live in such unprepossessing places as 
Stockton, Modesto, Richmond, Sacramento, South San 
Francisco, Porterville, Barstow, Gilroy, or Willits, where 
they are employed in slaughterhouses, gas stations, banks, 
chemical plants, supermarkets, insurance agencies and 
automobile factories. 
| With all the brains and money at their disposal, it was 
impossible for even Look, Life, and Newsweek to miss 
the boat completely. Although Life self-consciously an- 
nounced on golden paper that their issue was devoted to 
unfettered admiration, Newsweek and Look made some 


manful efforts in the criticism of such features of Cali- 
tornia life as ugly tract housing and the freeways. Not 
all of what they printed was nonsense, but a much better 
article could be written by sticking to exactly those 
things they chose to leave out. I'd like to comment both 
on some of the blissfully stupid things they say and on 
some of the things that should have been said, but 
weren't. 

The chief and most boring myth about California is 
that it is populated by well-made, muscular types, mostly 
blonde, who spend their lives in a mad round of swim- 
ming, skiing, driving sports cars at high speed, going to 
parties, and making love. “Whether skiing at Squaw 
Valley or twisting in Los Angeles, the typical Californian 
is on the go, go, go,” says Look, while Newsweek con- 
tributes the information that Californians are “sports-mad, 
youth-mad, outdoors-mad, and compulsively peripatetic.” 
It is hard to resist statements made with such conviction, 
but the fact is that most Californians don’t even know 
anybody who lives like this. God knows what the typical 
Californian really looks like, but my guess is that he is 







likely to have a somewhat darker skin than is considered 
photogenic in a national magazine, that he works at a 
job that bores him silly, that his chief worry is making 
his paycheck last until Friday, and that the most violent 
exercise he gets is climbing the steps in Kezar stadium 
or wielding a beer-can opener at home. 

This avoidance of skin color by the magazines is an 
interesting thing. Although California has always in- 
cluded among its population a large proportion of people 
with dark skins—Mexicans, Chinese, East Indians, Japa- 
nese, Filipinos—you wouldn’t know it from reading Life, 
Look, or Newsweek. The only non-Caucasian faces |] 
saw in the whole dismaying business were those of Dizzy 
Gillespie playing his trumpet and a Nisei couple necking 
in a hammock. This is an act of journalistic dishonesty | 
find hard to understand. One of the big untold stories 
of California is that the number of Negroes has doubled 
during the past ten years. Although the present Negro 
population stands at only about a million, almost all of 
them are concentrated around San Francisco Bay and 
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Los Angeles, with one result being that one out of five 
San Francisco school children is said to be Negro. The 
proportion is higher in the cities of the East Bay—Oak- 
land, Richmond and Berkeley—where it has already 
caused severe dislocations in the schools. (One-third of 
the Oakland public schools, I am told, are predominantly 
Negro.) 

If the suburban whites have so far managed to remain 
unaware of this migration, it is because the Negroes are 
still thoroughiy ghettoized. They include many badly 
educated and inarticulate refugees from the South and 
the black slums of the North, but their leaders are begin- 
ning to make themselves heard and we are going to hear 
a lot more from them in the future. If the men from the 
magazines could have torn themselves away from those 
big-breasted girls in swimming suits long enough to 
spend a day around Hunters Point or in the Fillmore, 
they might have found a story with some guts to it. 

Then there is the matter of the intellectual climate. 
Contact has managed to survive for five years, working 
on the premise that there is an intellectual life in Cali- 
fornia that will support an enterprise of this sort, but, 
somehow, I don’t recognize either my editorial colleagues 
or my friends in the prose offered by the weeklies. 
According to Look, “In California, more than elsewhere, 
intellectuals are starting to arise from their foxholes...” 
This sounds encouraging, but I don’t think it means any 
more than Newsweek’s brisk reference to the Bay Area’s 
“ferment of saxophones, cyclotrons, and egghead-beatnik 
intellectuality....” The distinctly unfriendly air of the 
last three words, however, isn’t nearly as bad as Life's 
strategy, which was to demonstrate that out here artists 
are just folks, California-style folks. California artists, 
says Life, are “as well equipped with surfboards, golf 
clubs, fishing rods and guns as with brushes and blow- 
torches and they pitch into sports with the passion of 
professionals.” They printed a page of color pictures of 
athletic artists to prove their point so I can’t say they are 
lying, but if I ever saw any of the painters 7 know with 
a gun in his hands, I’d lose no time calling the sheriff. 
The point is that whatever is to be said about California 
intellectuals, it can hardly be said in terms of an editorial 
gimmick, whether the gimmick is a foxhole, an egghead- 
beatnik, or an abstract expressionist spear-fisherman. 

If I am beginning to sound facetious, it is from des- 
peration at trying to find common ground with the 
writers of these essays. I’ve lived here for eleven years, 
but the California I know isn’t their California, and the 
Californians I know aren’t their Californians. I happen 
to know people of a good many different colors and a 
variety of occupations and incomes, but the thing that 
makes them all genuine citizens of California is that, 
unless they have given up entirely, they are trying to 
make some sense out of their lives in a community where 
the gap between the myths and the reality is uncom- 
fortably wide. This is hardly an original observation, but 
it happens to be true. The struggle is often not a happy 
one, and as I look back I am appalled by the number of 


people I have known who have been wretchedly involved 











with the bottle, with the psychiatrists, with divorce, o, 
with suicide. 

Let me take as my text two quotations: 

In 1850 Montalvos had called California the Terrestrial 
Paradise. Most Californians today would say that this 
fiction writer was also a prophet. (Irving Stone in Life.) 

California's greatest difference is that we are now on 
the way to creating an anxiety-free people. (Irving Stone 
in Newsweek.) 

This is the myth in its purest form, and I don’t find 
the dangerous foolishness of people like Irving Stone 
easy to condore. In fact, I am prepared to argue that 
these mythmakers have a good deal to do with driving 
Californians to the bottle, the psychiatrist, the divorce 
court, or the Golden Gate Bridge. The mechanism, | 
suspect, goes something like this: “Why am I so unhappy, 
so miserable, and so wretched when I am living in the 
most desirable place in the world among happy, well- 
adjusted, anxiety-free people? There must be something 
dreadfully wrong with me.” This is of course a gross 
oversimplification, but it can’t be far from one aspect of 
the truth, for all the statistical evidence makes one point 
clear: Californians in the mass are the unhappiest people 
in the United States. 

If acute alcoholism is an indicator of psychic misery 
rather than college-boy conviviality, then Californians 
hold some sort of prize. California has always been a 
hard-drinking state, but nobody knew precisely how 
eminent it was in this field until, a few years ago, re- 
searchers at Yale published some figures on “alcoholism 
with complications,” which is to say on the comparative 
numbers of people showing the clinical symptoms of 
absorbing too much alcohol and not enough food. San 
Francisco’s rate was twice that of any other big city, with 
Sacramento following not far behind. Curiously, the 
incidence of alcoholism in Los Angeles was less than 
half San Francisco’s, but it was still ahead of such towns 
as New York, Chicago, or New Orleans. In San Fran- 
cisco, the myth is that the respectable citizens are high- 
living champagne-drinking types with serious alcoholism 
limited to a few hundred derelicts on Skid Row. The 
fact seems to be that those one-out-of-five San Francisco 
adults who are fighting the bottle are more likely to be 
a used-car salesman who lives in a black slough of debts 
or a Sunset District housewife who puts away an aston- 
ishing amount of cooking sherry every day out of sheer 
desperation over the cards life has dealt her. I don’t want 
to push this point too far, but it does seem worth men- 
tioning in the face of these reports from New York of 
“happy hedonism” and an “anxiety-free people.” 

And there is divorce. I’m not thinking about the 
domestic rat race played around Beverly Hills, but about 
the Bay Area, where the principal avocation of the popu- 
lace is telling each other what a wonderful place this is 
and how wonderfully happy they are. (Mark Harris once 
made a nice variation on this theme: “Everybody isnt 
deliriously happy here every minute of every day, but 
unhappiness is moderated by the weather....”) At any 
rate, whatever they say when the man from Life or Look 
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‘< in earshot, Californians are apparently not blissfully 
happy when they’re home in bed, for something over 
half their marriages end up in court. 

] must say that I understand this phenomenon better 
after reading Look’s poker-faced account of the domestic 
life of an engineer and his wife: “When the Irwins join 
their neighbors for a night out, they ride off in one car 
‘married style’-—men in front, wives in back. Nickel-limit 
poker is standard procedure for the husbands when the 
wives foregather, as they frequently do, for a “Tupperware 
Party’... where they play parlor games and buy plastic 
dishes.” Divorce must come as a merciful release after a 
few years of this. 

I don’t know from personal experience, because | 
married a girl from England, but maybe the California 
girls have something to do with these unhappy marriages. 
According to Life, “The prettiest, biggest, lithest, tannest, 
most luscious girls this side of the international dateline 
dwell in the area washed to the west by the Pacific, to 
the east by the gentle streams of the Sierra Nevada, and 
in between by the droolings of the enviable men who 
have it so good.” (It strikes me that it really must be 
pretty hard to build a stable homelife when the husband 
is condemned to go through life slobbering like a blood- 
hound.) In one of the few bright spots that lightened 
this exhibition of high-priced journalistic wrong-headed- 
ness, Mort Sah] managed to break through with a some- 
what different view: “The chicks all seem alike. You 
can’t meet one you can remember. The swingers say, ‘So 
what? That’s great—all you want is a woman and an 
evening. But it’s neither a woman nor an evening.” 

I don’t want to make myself a bore with my thesis of 
the unhappy Californians, but I also feel obliged to record 
that when I was thinking about Life and Look’s terres- 
trial paradise full of anxiety-free people, I was reminded 
sharply of the three suicides I’ve known since moving 
out here. I don’t suppose that knowing three suicides in 
eleven years is extraordinary, but two of them strike me 
as being peculiarly Californian. 

The one that might have happened anywhere involved 
aman who hanged himself from an overhead pipe in 
the course of some severe trouble with his wife and the 
bottle. The other two weren’t as obvious. One of them 








was the poet and critic Weldon Kees, whose car was 
found in the parking lot at the north end of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. There was no suicide note, and his body 
has never been found. Whether Kees actually jumped or 
whether he chose this way of going underground is really 
beside the point; whatever happened, this sensitive and 
gifted man had come to the end of the line in a way that 
seems to me to be typically Californian. (The business of 
dropping out of sight, of beating a private strategic 
retreat, is a theme for a great California novel that hasn’t 
been written. One case I remember was of a Cal Tech 
professor who was uncovered working as a groom at a 
racetrack. They asked him to come back to his students, 
but he said he’d rather stay with the horses.) 

Somebody who works for Life wrote that “There is 
an overwhelming radiance to this land.” I’m not sure 
what this is supposed to mean, but I suspect that for 
Douglas Kelley, the radiance had unexpectedly begun to 
wear thin. I’d met Dr. Kelley a couple of weeks before 
his suicide when I drove out over a weekend to his house 
in North Berkeley to talk to him about a television show 
on which he was going to discuss the semantic difficulties 
in which people manage to entangle themselves. As we 
sat in his study, which was decorated with souvenirs of 
his service as chief psychiatrist at the Nuremberg trials, 
we laughed at the ttle inflicted on us by the advertising 
agency—The Science of Happiness.” Kelley struck me 
as a big, cheerful extrovert with a thick streak of ham 
actor in him, and I knew that I was going to see a good 
performance when we got in front of the camera. Before 
I left, I met his wife and children, who looked like an 
art director’s conception of the Typical American Family. 
As I drove away I remember thinking enviously that here 
was a man who had it made: at 45 an international repu- 
tation as a psychiatrist and criminologist, a full professor- 
ship at Berkeley, and a handsome income. Two weeks 
later, Kelley left the kitchen of his house, where he had 
been cooking the family New Year’s dinner (cooking 
was a hobby of his), went to his study, opened a small 
bottle that was one of his souvenirs from Nuremberg, 
swallowed the contents, and told his wife, “I’ve just taken 
some potassium cyanide.” 

I’ve talked about Kelley’s suicide with a number of 
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people who knew him better than I did, and nobody yet 
has come up with a believable reason for the act. I don’t 
have any original suggestion myself except a convic- 
tion that there was something authentically Californian 
about it. 

Knowing Kees and Kelley was, of course, a personal 
accident of my own, but there is nothing accidental about 
the proneness of Californians to commit suicide. The 
latest figures I have at hand were for 1958, when the 
national suicide rate was 10.4 per 100,000 population. 
California’s was 16.4 and San Francisco’s, 25.0. The sug- 
gestion has been made, not entirely facetiously either, 
that the presence of two big bridges in San Francisco 
attracts would-be suicides from all over. I was willing 
to go along with this until, in the course of doing some 
reading on an entirely different subject, I ran into two 
eighty-year-old references to suicide and San Francisco. 
One of them, from the Chronicle of April 19, 1878, read, 
“First, suicidal death is more frequent in San Francisco 
than anywhere else in the civilized world.... Second, it 
is accompanied by a similar preéminence and develop- 
ment of insanity....” The other, from a Chronicle of 
two years later, called the city the “champion city of the 
world for suicides,” citing an incidence of 90 for a popu- 
lation of 233,000. This works out to about 39 per 100,000, 
which would seem to indicate that suicide is pretty well 
built into the San Francisco way of life and, apparently, 
into the California way of life as a whole. In any case, 
it gives a somewhat different emphasis to Look’s porten- 
tous statement that “California presents the promise and 
the challenge contained at the very heart of the original 
American dream; here, probably more than at any other 
place or time, the shackles of the past are broken.” 

There are a good many other things that could be 
said about life in California, but this is a piece about the 
magazines rather than about California itself. I am no 
longer surprised by careless reporting in the national 
weeklies, but it seems to me extraordinary that in these 
“special California issues” so much effort could be mis- 
directed to the false, the irrelevant, and the trivial. On 
one level, their editorial antics are mildly amusing, but 
on another they are appalling. Life, Look, and News- 
week and the other mass magazines are among the prin- 
cipal mythmakers of our time, and my quarrel with them 
is that they are providing us with myths that, here as 
elsewhere, are not merely shoddy but outright destructive. 
I don’t think this is either innocent or excusable. @ 


A SAMURAI AT HIGH NOON 


The movies of Akira Kurosawa, who is probably the 
only Japanese director whose name is familiar to Western 
film audiences, are put together with great stylistic and 
intellectual recklessness. It is true that some of them 
finally seem unfocused —/kiru, for example. But this is 
precisely the risk Kurosawa runs. At times, he tries for 
too much. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of Kurosawa’s 
movies has rarely been noted. However popular they 
may be in the West, they are still centrally concerned 





— a) 

—_ 
with the nature of Japanese life and pressures of Japanese 
society —in a way, for example, that Ingmar Bergman's 
movies are not comparably concerned with Swedish life 
and society. Occasionally, in fact, one has the impression 
that Kurosawa makes movies, first and foremost, because 
he has something to tell his countrymen. 

Kurosawa’s most recent picture to play in the United 
States and his most popular movie to date, Yoimbo, is a 
bravura work that dispiays all these characteristics. A pe. 
riod film, it takes place in 1860 after the dissolution of the 
Tokugawa dynasty. Samurai who were formerly attached 
to feudal lords are suddenly unemployed. Yojimbo (which 
means bodyguard) is the story of a samurai who has set 
out to determine his future on the basis of his wits and 
his skill as a swordsman. We see him first under the 
movie's titles, confidently but carefully stalking through 
a countryside. (There is no director in the world who 
can use body movement to reveal character as brilliantly 
as Kurosawa.) The camera is tilted up from about waist- 
level, and the strong line of the samurai’s shoulders and 
the side of his searching face are framed against the far- 
off backdrop of slow-rising hills. He seems to be on top 
of a plateau from which he is surveying the entire world. 

Yoyimbo is a western of sorts. Its form, climax, and 
roaming hero are variations, sometimes comic, sometimes 
satiric, on a movie tradition that stretches from The 
Virginian to High Noon to Shane. By flipping a branch 
that can fall toward either of two main trails, the samurai 
comes to a small, silk-producing village whose livelihood 
depends on a yearly silk fair. The village is torn between 
two factions, each of which wants to control the gambl- 
ing concessions at the next fair and each of which, con- 
sequently, has hired a vagabond band of cutthroats and 
murderers (who usually are happier fighting with rheto- 
ric that with swords). In all the village, the only man 
performing his customary work is the undertaker. 

The samurai decides the village would be happier and 
more secure if it were rid of both factions and does not 
hire himself out to either. Instead, in a series of some- 
times diffuse episodes, he goads the two into killing each 
other off almost entirely. Finally, after one faction has 
been totally annihilated, a grimly violent showdown takes 
place (as is only proper) on the village’s main street. And 
the invincible samurai, though he has only partially re- 
covered from a brutal beating, succeeds in killing the 
handful of men who are still alive. “Now it will be quiet 
in this town,” he tells an innkeeper, and the lack-comic 
ambiguity of his remark is obvious to both of them. (The 
remark also provides a comic judgment of a genre in 
which “quiet” has not usually been achieved at so obvi- 
ously high a cost.) The samurai suddenly barks out: 
“Luck!” —turns abruptly, rolls his shoulders, and strides 
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off to the accompaniment of the same driving drum beat 
that opened the picture. | 

Typically enough for a Kurosawa movie, Yojimbo 
sometimes reveals an intellectual and stylistic complexity 
that is not quite under control. In one episode, when 
several government ofhcials visit the village, Kurosawa 
attempts to score official corruption and to indicate that 
men must look to themselves, not their governors, for 
liberation. He satirizes the fawning of the two groups, 
who play-act at peace, and the complete aplomb with 
which the officials accept their bribes, by having the 
sequence performed almost in pantomime. But the sud- 
den change of pace grinds disconcertingly against the 
vigor of the events which come before and after. Again, 

much of the first third of the movie gets told through 
the spying of one person or one group upon another. 
Events and people are briefly seen through chinks in a 
wall; windows are suddenly exposed and suddenly slam- 
med shut. Kurosawa seems to be aiming for an effect 
that is farcical yet frightening. But in this instance, the 
spying tends more to intrude awkwardly upon events 
than to serve as a filter or frame for them. In effect, he 
has tried for too much. 

Yet such lapses — if this, indeed, is the term for them 
—are never crucial in Yoyimbo. The picture is held 
together by its strong central action, its good humor, and 
just as importantly, by its implicit argument. For there 
isa good deal more to the movie than the fact that it is 
an Eastern western, Kurosawa’s fling, perhaps, at imitat- 
ing Howard Hawks or John Ford. (I am simply taking 
for granted the enormous skill of the members of the 
film’s crew, most of whom constitute part of Kurosawa’s 
“stock company” and all of whom could be praised at 
length.) 

The conditions that provide the backdrop of Yoyimbo 
-social upheaval and the concentration on making 
“quick” money — clearly seem meant to represent the tone 
and ambiance of present-day Japan. And beneath the 
movie's sword-flashing surface, it is seriously concerned 
with the way a man must live during such a time if he 
would be a man. (In this film, as in his others, Kurosawa 
is seldom concerned with women, except as a kind of 
usually vicious thorn with which men must somehow 
deal.) Above all, Yojimbo seems specifically directed 
toward contemporary Japanese youth. 

The first person the samurai encounters in Yojimbo 
isa young man who is running away from his father and 
arguing with him at the same time. The son hurriedly 
cries that he intends to exchange “a long life eating 
mush” for “a short life being a gambler,” and after this 
statement he disappears for most of the picture. We sud- 
denly see him again, however, in the midst of Yozimbo’s 
showdown. He is just about to fall beneath the samurai’s 
sword, screaming: “Mother!” The samurai recognizes 
him and casually lets him live, dispatching him with the 
gruff admonition, “Better a long life eating mush.” 

This conservative pronouncement, though, does not 
constitute the essential credo of the samurai. In the war- 
ring village, a second young man has lost his wife at the 


gambling tables. The couple has a young son, and though 
the husband endures a daily beating just to catch a 
glimpse of his forfeited wife, he does nothing to change 
or alleviate their situation. “People like that disgust me,” 
the samurai exclaims. Yet in a swift series of maneuvers, 
he endangers his life to help the family. He secretly frees 
the woman, returns her to her family, and even gives the 
husband money which the samurai received for his poten- 
tial services as a bodyguard. But the family does not flee. 
Instead, husband, wife, and child alike humble and scrape 
themselves in thanks. Obviously, the family is meant to 
be an embodiment, if not a caricature, of the Japanese 
tradition of passivity and obsequiousness. The samurai, 
literally forced to drive it to its safety, is infuriated. 

His own position, then, is hardly a conservative one. 
It is most fully dramatized in his opposition to and con- 
frontation with his chief adversary—as might be ex- 
pected, another young man. This character does not turn 
up until the middle of Yoyimbo, when he suddenly ap- 
pears carrying a gun. It is the only gun in the film, and 
as soon as one sees it, one knows the movie will pit the 
samurai against it. 

In fashioning this'man with a gun, Kurosawa has 
clearly aimed at creating an ideal self-image of a large 
portion of Japanese young people. Robert Lifton, the 
sociologist, writing recently from Tokyo, has discussed in 
The New Republic the fascinated admiration that Japa- 
nese students “of every kind of background and ideo- 
logical coloring” have for the American western and its 
hero — which is to say, the man with a gun. In Yopumbo, 
Kurosawa has made him the most striking figure of the 
movie. Handsome almost to prettiness, tall, lean, clean- 
shaven, flashing a Brando-like smile, he does not so much 
move as glide. He is all grace and feminine litheness — a 
flexing snake who not only moves but also behaves quite 
differently than does the majestic, lightly-bearded lion 
who is the samurai. 

For he is a man—as Yopimbo sees him—who must 
have a gun. With one exception, every scene in Yorzrmbo 
shows him with his hand on his weapon, ready to pull it 
free and shoot. However, to the samurai, a weapon is a 
tool not an obsession. When he hears, for example, that 
someone is being punished for having helped him recover 
from his beating, he immediately rushes to the man’s aid 
— though he is without a sword and has only a knife to 
defend himself. The samurai fights as he lives: on the 
basis of his own self-sufficient courage. (Just as he sets out, 
however, a secondary character, anticipating his needs in 
proper western movie style, providentially provides him 
with a sword.) 

The only time one sees the young man without his 
gun is when he lies dying from the samurai’s wounds. 
Apparently helpless and very frightened, he asks to have 
the gun put back in his hand. He assures the samurai 
that since both bullets have been fired, there is no danger. 
But the gun, in fact, contains a third bullet, and the 
young man again attempts to shoot; but this time he 
cannot hold his hand steady. The samurai, squatting 
beside the defeated youth, stares at him with a slightly 
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puzzled look. It is as if he were trying to fathom why, 
even at this late moment, the boy must still try to kill 
with his gun. But that of course is all he knows how to 
do. Then, for the boy, things go “black”; his agony con- 
vulses him, and the third bullet is discharged, spastically, 
into the ground. His death is the one sorrowful moment 
of the movie. 

For Yojimbo, then, the traditional Japanese slavish- 
ness and self-abnegation, as well as the modern, heedless 
rush of Japanese youth toward violence, are both equally 
destructive as ways of life. And each of them, the movie 
proffers, betrays a monstrous lack of confidence, the 
depths and consequences of which can best be measured 
against the self-sufficient dignity of the samurai, a “yoj- 
imbo,” committed to honor and to man. 

At the end of the picture, there is a moment of sharp 
cathartic elation as the samurai strides off, his exploits at 
the village finished. He has defeated the forces of society 
and tradition that prevent men from initiating construc- 
tive action and serve instead to constrict their world, 
reducing them to the extremes of fear or violence. How- 
ever fantastic the samurai’s actions, his triumph is the 
liberating triumph of an energetic and decisive free will. 

And in this regard, Yozmbo obviously speaks to the 
problems of more countries than Japan. @ 

Harris DIENSTFREY 


A FORTUNE IN ADOLESCENCE 

A Fortune in Dimes, by Mary Carter 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1963; $4.95; 338 pp. 

If Jackie Kennedy finishes this novel while propped up in 
bed after the day’s First Lady work is done, she will toss 
it reverently and with exact aim (tennis, archery, etc.) 
into the lap of the President who'll be propped up in the 
other king size bed engrossed for the 26th time in Catcher 
In The Rye. For this is another novel of the trials and 
tribulations of THE ADOLESCENT. In this country 
of one hig middle-class family, with the big brothers Jack 
and Bobby and Teddy running the business with the 
elders retiring to Florida at the age of fifty, in this touchy 
period of our nation’s adolescence, (somebody told me 
D. H. Lawrence said about us: we’re rotten before we’re 
ripe), this novel is destined for the best seller list. I pre- 
dict that the newspapers will frontpage a photo of Jackie 
striding down the dock with a copy of A Fortune in 
Dimes under her arm. What the camera did for that 
Overstreet book under Eisenhower’s arm about the Raun- 
chy Russians it will do again for this novel of Affluent 
Adolescents. They are the time’s contending forces. 

No matter how old we get, we feel that we are still 
adolescents, that we haven’t quite, or by a long shot, 
made it as adults, and if we feel that we Aave become 
adults, we are often amazed at how like an adolescent is 
an adult. This prolonged adolescence may be a result of 
having been born into a culture we never made and can’t 
do much about (people older than us made it), into that 
Mass Culture the socio-psychologists are examining in 
order to find out what’s depriving us of our identity and 
maturity and sometimes sanity in a country where no- 





body need be deprived of anything. Under the Londo, 
Fog raincoat and the Davidow suit is the scared adoles. | 
cent seeking either Mother, Father, Fromm’s Magic | 
Helper, Soul, or all four. Being adolescents disguised a | 


executives and diplomats, we love to read books aboy 
adolescents who can be themselves. 

Kerouac holds up his Moriarty, catatonic in his black 
leather jacket and boots with bells on, shaking him before 
our faces and shouting “Love this Man! He’s just a poor 
kid like all of us! I tell you Love this Man!” thus taking 
care of the lumpen-adolescent; Salinger takes care of the 
New York apartment-dwelling kind; and now Carte 
takes care of an adolescent named Decker from Southern 
California who drives his V.W. and later his Jaguar and 
sometimes his mother’s Chrysler back and forth between 
Pasadena (a high concentration of wealth) and Balboa 
(it’s sort of Pasadena’s private beach some 50 miles away) 
a shorter shuttle than Sal and Dean’s in their old wreck 
roaring coast to coast but just as chockful of physical and 
spiritual trials. 

Our Decker falls in love with a girl named Jane a 
UCLA, an outsider (her family is poor, her father being 
a physician), a girl whose “clear standards of conduct and 
instinctive goodness pose a formidable challenge to Deck. 
er.” (An author is not directly responsible for what's on 
the dust jacket.) Poor Decker doesn’t rise to the challenge 
and his failure involves the drowning of his nephew 
Buddy, but since Buddy never gets off the printed page, 
a stereotypically obnoxious child lying on his back drip 
ping orange popsicles into his mouth, it is difficult to 
imagine him in the ocean and worse than difficult to 
imagine him tragically dead. Cousin Decker had taken 
him along to the beach with the gang to prevent the boy's 
blackmailing him about sleeping with a girl other than 
the good girl jane, and over the boy’s body gets himself 
further fouled-up by accusing his best friend of not 
watching the boy and, to cap it all, is so cowardly that he 
cannot tell the boy’s mother about her son and Jane must 
do it for him. No, something else caps it, and that is his 
attempt to make brutal love to Jane to overcome her cold 
rejection of him after his fall from the pedestal she'd put 
him on, for “if by his weakness he had lost, his last wild 
remaining chance was to summon and to utilize hers- 
the weakness he knew so surely to be hers.” But she does 
not yield, she wins “completely, irretrievably” over her- 
self and him. So on Christmas Eve (or, rather, the night 
before), six months after the tragedy and the loss of Jane, 
Decker, at a big blowout in a Pasadena mansion, finds 
himself going off into deaf spells which his med-student 
friend diagnoses as hysteria and he himself diagnoses a 
the glass bell part of himself, his own casing which has 
hardened and is separating him from others. Madly and 
methodically he attempts to make telephone connection 
with persons in his past whom he has not given enough 
to or has wounded, but is denied contact with them and 
in desperation drives up the coast all night, with his med- 
friend Alex drunk beside him, to find the friend he 
blamed for his cousin’s drowning, a young man who has 
since become a priest in a monastery near San Lut 
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Obispo. The words of wisdom he gets from this friend 


are: “We all do things to each other.” 

On the drive back down the coast on Christmas Eve, 
Decker dreams aloud about what he’ll do with the for- 
tune he expects to inherit from his grandfather and 
father, or at least with that part of the fortune fished up 
‘, dimes from the grandfather’s wishing well at his 
1 Million Dollar Wild West Museum in Santa Monica. 
The old man was wealthy enough to begin with and got 
himself wealthier by making a museum of his antiques 
collection, charging admission, and calling for dimes for 
his wishing well by the front door. Copper rusts, the sign 
says. Dimes Only, Please. What he'll do, says Decker, is 
take ads in the newspapers and the Saturday Evening 
Post, big ones that cry BE DECENT TO ONE AN- 
OTHER, and fly an airplane over the principal cities of 
the world with that banner trailing in the sky. It would 
be expensive, of course, he says, but can you think of a 
better way to use money thrown into a wishing well? 
Alex is asleep, and since no one has heard him, our 
Decker is not committed to materialize his dream. “He 
would go on the way he always had, the way everybody 
else was: a fraction of a saint hopelessly imbedded in the 
old fleshy mold of ordinary sinner.” (This insight into 
and acceptance of self is something that most people don’t 
come to so early in life, but self-knowledge is impera- 
tively amusing in a novel of adolescence because meaning 
is more meaningful when you’re still too young to know 
what the meaning really is.) The relief he gets from this 
acceptance of himself will be felt as their own by all 
readers who may be vexed by the smallness of their sliver 
of concern for others that is imbedded in the old fleshy 
mold of concern for Number One. In other words, those 
who are fretting about adolescent symptoms at their age, 
those who are wondering if they'll ever learn to lose 
themselves so they can find themselves, as the great minds 
advise, can evade the issue by accepting the misnaming 
of this sliver of conscience as a “fraction of a saint,” for, 
misnamed, it can be pleasurably accepted for the little 
bitty thing it is. That’s all any normal person needs of 
saintliness: just a sliver in the side. 

Mary Carter’s talent is as bright as a fortune in dimes, 
or will be. The only trouble now is that the dimes are 
still in the wishing well. She is as enamored of the ado- 
lescent jargon as the kids that talk it and enamored, as 
much, of literary eloquence; like two lovers of the same 
woman in some reasonable ménage a trots, they try to be 
amicable and accepting of each other, but sometimes the 
situation gets untenable. When she rises above the jargon- 
dialogues of absolutely bulls-eye observations and above 
the Yang and Yin Moments of such profundity that 
Decker, whose Moments they are, would never recognize 
them as his own were he to read about them, she rises 
very, very high. She knows the temper of the time as well 
as Salinger, and when she fishes that fortune of talent 
out of the well, she may rank with him. 

We must encourage these chroniclers of our adoles- 
cence, for if there’s another war and another Nuremberg 
tnal (this time of criminals of both or all sides), we'll 


need all the novels and psychiatrists’ memoirs and soci- 
ologists’ treatises on adolescent behavior that we can lay 
our hands on to plead our defense for us: that, after all 
and poignantly, we were only adolescents and in our 
hearts yearned to love everybody and be loved by every- 
body. We didn’t know the submarines were loaded. @ 
Gina BERRIAULT 


ALL THAT NEEDS SAYING 

The Lordly Hudson, collected poems by Paul Goodman. 
Macmillan. New York, 1963; $5.00 cloth, $1.95 paper. 
244 pp. 

The dispensation of a literary status is a difficult thing 
to get going in the United States. That it’s a tough nut to 
crack does separate the men from the boys. But the 
writer, perhaps brought to his knees by the drone of the 
critics around him, may despair that he has to endure 
their bite, too: 

... Poor stinging bugs. I understand they must, 
naturally they come at us insanely 
for we are their life-blood, they live on us. 

The Lordly Hudson covers a lot of poetic ground. Mr. 
Goodman has obviously been through many ropes, and 
still manages a lively glean from an eye that could very 
well be black. But readers of his novel The Empire City 
know of Mr. Goodman’s stamina, although they must 
needs label his art as avant garde. Alas, cults will be cults, 
though Mr. Goodman goes on to make good sense, and 
often with some fun on the side: 

...and children and the Americans 
and such and such lobsters and crocodilia 
as the Oriental Brahma 
spattered jerking off 
with for his bride 
the Void. 
By his Lambretta motor-bike, we have: 
Through lovely landscape 
guide my wheels 
and may my buddy-seat 
carry friendly weight. 
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In “The Death of Leon Trotsky, 1940,” there is, per- 
haps, the most compelling achievement in The Lordly 
Hudson: 

What burnt? a meteor close? 

or a premonitory comet 

that will in fifty years return and burn? 
or an artificial light in the house? ... 


... But the initiative is the assassin’s 
the initiative is always the assassin’s 
every night and day the initiative is the assassin’s. 


Possibly of more import to wondering Americans, how- 
ever, is the nugget from “The Dancer of the Island”: 

... Still seeking 

on faces alive in this world 

ideal shapes of heaven, 

vengefully to wrest 

a stolen inheritance back: ... 
Many readers would agree that “We have too many times 
made good our loss! / We have too many times made our 
loss good!” Others, of course, would ask the what and 
the why of such lines. Unfortunately, that is their loss. 
Actually, no more than what’s said in Mr. Goodman’s 
work need be said. At that, we’re in luck. © 

W. K. Horstap 


THE TROUBLE WITH DWIGHT MACDONALD 

The title of Dwight Macdonald’s latest collection of 
essays, Against the American Grain, is rather misleading. 
One is reminded of the standing criticism of “the liberals” 
made by M. Stanton Evans, one of the bright young men 
William F. Buckley has gathered at The National 
Review. “Perhaps the most puzzling phenomenon of our 
age,” Evans writes, “is the spectacle of American Liberal- 
ism, an entrenched and listless orthodoxy, pluming itself 
as ‘dissent’.” Never mind that Mr. Evans depends, in his 
judgment, on an unadmitted dichotomy between Inside 
and Outside liberalism; for his criticism is eminently just 
in the case of a man like Dwight Macdonald, who writes 
for both the establishmentarians of Encounter and the 
heretics of Dissent. And Macdonald is a bridge between 
more worlds than merely these. He is the only man | 
know of, for example, who can successfully write for 
mass-circulation magazines like Esquire and The New 
Yorker at the same time that he writes successfully for 
low-circulation, prestige magazines like Partisan Review 
and Commentary. How does he do it? My opinion is 
that Macdonald is something of a mass man himself, 
a paste-pot figure, rather like the torch-carrying man on 
the cover of Rosenberg and White’s Mass Culture, a 
human mosaic made up of bits and pieces from all levels 
of American culture. 

Yet, why should Macdonald call his latest book of 
essays Against the American Grain? At one time Mac- 
donald was against the American grain; but that was 
more than twenty years ago, and if he still on occasion 
does something daring, like publishing in the American 
socialist quarterly, Dissent, a “New York Letter” that is 
too critical of this country for the tastes of the Ford 
Foundation-supported Encounter, for the most part, Mac- 





donald’s impulse to be against has, like that of a genera. 
tion of his contemporaries, simply withered away. (Para. 
doxically enough, this New York Letter, one of the few 
things that Macdonald has written in recent years that 
might justify his title, is not included in the book.) And 
yet, Macdonald is enough of a mass culturist to realize 
that, at the tail end of an “age of conformity,” dissent js 
once again coming into fashion. At a time when eyep 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Reader's Digest 
have begun to run what they proudly label “controyer. 
sial” articles, the message is not too difficult to get. So 
perhaps this is why we are treated to the spectacle of a 
man who, twenty years after, is still trying to live on the 
capital of a series of youthful indiscretions which, as far 
as I can gather, consisted of reading books like Americas 
Sixty Families and The Coming Struggle for Power and 
belonging to various branches of the American Trotskyist 
movement. And out of materials like these, revolutions 
are made? Somehow, the “bitter glamor” of the ex-revo- 
lutionist does not rub off on Dwight Macdonald, who 
appeals to us for reasons having little to do with politics, 

It may however be that I am laboring this point too 
much. This, at least, is the impression I get when I notice 
that, according to Macdonald’s preface, “Against the 
American Grain” is not even his own title, but rather 
was suggested to him by Miss Berenice Hoffman of 
Random House. Now, Macdonald has argued forcefully 
against the concept of the “responsibility of peoples,” but 
I fear that I am going to have to hold him responsible for 
this title nevertheless. The simple misnaming of a book 
is a minor cultural atrocity in a society in which far more 
serious offenses are committed every day but I choose to 
make something of it all the same, and for more than one 
reason. In the first place, Macdonald is not one of those 
middlemen of culture whom we more or less expect to 
exploit us. He is himself a cultural workman, and should 
behave like one. Secondly, Macdonald is a man who 
presents himself to us as a diagnostician of our diseased 
culture. Are we not to expect such a man to be free from 
the afflictions he sees in others? Finally, I find the mis- 
utling of this book symptomatic both of Macdonald's 
attitude as well as of the cultural milieu in which he 
works. In the latter sense, it is of one piece with such 
cultural “products” as the motion picture version of 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead and the paperback 
edition of Sartre’s The Wall. In the former sense, it im- 
plies something far worse. If we could be convinced that 
the man was simply playing a prank on us, much as he 
did in entitling his last book of essays Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist, we could at least cover our embarrassment 
with the consolation that, the joke being over, mutually 
accessible standards remain. But the disturbing thing 
about Against the American Grain is that it is no joke, 
that Macdonald is altogether serious in his lack of serious- 
ness, that he is, in fact, working to the limits of his ability. 
Furthermore, we discover in the case of this book that 
there are no common standards between critic and audi- 
ence, and that our embarrassment is now not for our- 
selves, but for Macdonald. 
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But what is this critic’s trouble? Not, I think, cyni- 
ism, although Macdonald has not labored twenty years 
‘, commercial publishing for nothing. More to the point, 
| think it is simply dad taste. Bad taste in criticizing the 
literary style of a socialist leader’s comments on going to 
prison. Bad taste in criticizing an illustrator like Norman 
Rockwell for not being an artist. Bad taste in using Time 
magazine as a source of information. Bad taste in com- 
plaining that experimental films are not “entertaining.” 
Bad taste in characterizing abstract expressionist art as 
“those enormous globs and gloobs.” Succinctly, Mac- 
donald lacks a sense of time and place. And yet, if he 
does not know art, he certainly knows what he likes. 
As Harold Rosenberg points out, “Macdonald’s taste for 
kitsch is largely negative, but it is genuine, at least genu- 
ine enough to yield him the time to become familiar with 
it,” Conversely, Macdonald’s taste for art, if positive, is 
also spurious. 


Macdonald’s most ambitious effort in this book is the 
seventy-two page essay, “Masscult & Midcult,” originally 
ublished in two parts by Partisan Review in the spring 
and fall of 1960. This essay is the third metamorphosis of 
a theory of popular culture of which earlier statements 
appeared in 1944 and 1953. As such it is apparently the 
essence of what Macdonald has been able to learn about 
culture in a lifetime. Or is it something else entirely? 
Something, that is, like an extraordinarily elaborate ra- 
tionalization for the more than twenty years in which 
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Macdonald has wasted his talents in commercial publish- 
ing? Let us address ourselves to the essay in question. 
In “Masscult & Midcult,” Macdonald’s stated aim is to 
defend High Culture | his caps] from the hordes of mass 
culture (Edna Ferber, James A. Michener, Norman Vin- 
cent Peale) as well as the newer menace, middle brow 
culture (H. G. Wells, Stuart Chase, Irwin Shaw, John 
Hersey). Eliding the question of whether it is possible to 
“defend” culture, (although I tend to agree with Sartre 
that it isn’t, and that “the defense of western culture” is 
simply a fashionable cant phrase) I find it rather remark- 
able that, throughout its seventy-two pages, this essay 
never sees fit to introduce into its argument any objects 
of art of contemporary manufacture. It talks High Cul- 
ture, it invokes it, it even attempts to define it. But never 
once does it even hint at what this god zs. Not that Mac- 
donald is unaware of what High Culture was, and on 
this rather safe ground, it must be conceded that he trods 
unerringly. But Macdonald is of the opinion that no 
High Culture has been produced since 1930, or there- 
abouts, and now that this deity is dead, cultural man is 
alone and estranged in a world of kitsch. What a terrible 
predicament! High Culture being dead, anything is 
apparently permitted, and the result is the plagiarism of 
Thornton Wilder, the fake-biblical prose of Hemingway’s 
The Old Man and the Sea, the vulgar transgressions of 
Archibald Macleish’s ].B., the oppressive atmosphere of 
the Times Book Review. Granted, of course, that all of 
this is pretty horrible, and in this sense Macdonald is one 
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of us, but is this al] that our culture has to offer? I rather 
think not. My own reaction to this type of “art” differs 
considerably from Macdonald’s. I never expected to find 
art in the pages of Life, for example, and consequently I 
didn’t read The Old Man and the Sea when it first ap- 
peared. (It was only much later, out of a sense of duty, 
that I finally had a go at it.) Similarly, I don’t expect 
much from the Times Book Review. Nothing ventured, 
nothing lost. Somehow, I have always felt that our whole 
official culture is the Enemy and that, whatever its repre- 
sentations, it is anti-art and, in fact, anti-life. And I don’t 
think that I’m alone in this feeling. Not after Joseph 
Heller’s recent attack on Alfred Kazin, at least, alchough 
I thought that Heller’s strictures apply not only to Kazin, 
but to a whole generation of critics who have somehow 
lost the ability to appreciate, and thus to nourish, a living 
culture, and certainly to Dwight Macdonald, in whom 
the imperfectly developed insensitivity of the official criti- 
cism is carried to such lengths that it borders on catatonia. 
If his contemporaries can find little in the culture of the 
present to which they can respond, Macdonald can find 
nothing. Coarse or profound, however, I tend to reject 
this way of looking at the world. For what is at matter 
here is not simply art, although that is what the argu- 
ment is about. When Macdonald and his friends call into 
question the art that has been produced since 1930, they 
also call into question the validity of the experience that 
is reflected in this art. Art and life, Macdonald & Co. are 
telling us: take your choice, for you cannot have both. 
In fact, you cannot have either, if this is the choice. Mac- 
donald and his contemporaries do not like the way we 
have lived for the past thirty years, but instead of attack- 
ing this way of life, (although they once did that, too), 
they rather attack the art that reflects it. Clearly one or 
the other must be invalid, and it has apparently not 
occurred to these gentlemen that it is our way of living 
that is at fault. Thus, art is the loser, and a lengthy essay 
is written to prove that none of it has been produced since 
1930. What happened was that art and life struggled up 
until this time, but that they then combined, in a new 
and lower synthesis, (as exemplified in the way that an 
artist like Thornton Wilder borrows the most advanced 
technical devices from the avant-garde in order to vivify 
a play that is pure soap opera), and that now the two 
are indistinguishable. This, at least, seems to be the thesis 
of “Masscult & Midcult,” and it is interesting to note that 
it also appears in another of the essays in this book as a 
criticism of Ernest Hemingway, although as far as one 
can see, Macdonald has formed his opinion of Heming- 
way mainly from the pages of Mr. Luce’s picture maga- 
zines. But then, Macdonald has made his choice, and it 
is not our way of Life that is at fault. 

The younger generation of course rejects this point of 
view. We too do not like the modern world, but would 
rather face it than to seek refuge in the stylistic, but arti- 
ficial, ménage of art-life. In this regard, one is reminded 
of Macdonald’s attitude to some of the newer art movies, 
as expressed in his Esquire column. “All that Angst!” he 
complains, and refuses to be impressed by the argument 


that the modern world is, after all, a source of anxiety, 
He would rather go out and see a Hollywood movie, he 
tells us. Now, this is one way of approaching culture, by 
is it the way of a man concerned with cultural standards) 
I take it as simply another clue that Macdonald is po 
more interested in culture today than he was in politics 
twenty years ago. But perhaps I am being unfair to the 
man, who most certainly does not realize what he js 
doing. Yet I feel constrained to observe that nothing 
really serious happened in the world of culture on o 
about the year 1930, unless one finds an historical mile. 
stone in the fact that it was at this time that Dwight 
Macdonald joined the staff of Fortune. Is this event a 
symbol of the marriage of art and life that Macdonald 
feels occurred at this time? Perhaps Mr. Luce thought 
so when he first hired Macdonald, but if he did, he was 
soon disabused, for at that time Macdonald was still able 
to distinguish between the two, and correspondingly di- 
vided his time between the nine-to-five routine at Fortune 
and an after-hours stint at a small literary-cultural maga- 
zine called The Symposium. Mr. Luce who, like all 
totalitarians, expected total allegiance from his subordi- 
nates, was none too pleased with this, but he acted rather 
decently about it, and today it appears that the final tr- 
umph is his, after all. For Dwight Macdonald is one of 
the few American intellectuals willing to publicly de- 
fend him (Macdonald is “sure [that Luce] is a decent 
and honorable man, not at all the ogre the liberal press 
portrays” — as if Luce’s personal honor were the issue), 
and at the same time Macdonald has almost wholly come 
around to the fictional, if pleasant, view of the world that 
Mr. Luce himself holds. 

What can I say to all of this? Of course I do not 
believe that no art has been produced since Mr. Mac. 
donald’s youth. This judgment reflects nothing on my 
abilities as a literary critic: it is simply a necessary choice, 
a choice of life over death. No one has heard the sound 
of one hand clapping. Culture is a collective affair, and 
one can no more reject one’s contemporaries than one can 
live alone. And yet, as a critic I find much in the culture 
of today to which I can respond. I cannot make a whole- 
sale defense of contemporary culture, because I am not 
qualified to do so. But I do know a few things about the 
modern novel, and I am of the opinion that the novelists 
of today have nothing to apologize to their predecessors 
for. No better novel about politics has ever been written 
by an American than Norman Mailer’s Barbary Shore, 
for example, and yet when this novel first appeared, it 
was greeted in terms more suitable to hate literature than 
to literary criticism. It is to Mailer’s credit that he has 
been able to survive this critical enmity; he has thumbed 
his nose at the critics, as in his famous Village Voice ad 
for The Deer Park. And yet Mailer has published only 
one novel since 1951, and I think that our culture has 
been the poorer for it. Other novelists have had even less 
success than this; Hemingway remarked that he knew of 
two novelists who stopped writing because of the critics 
And surely our generation must be unique, both in the 
amount of sheer junk that is published and respectably 
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reviewed, and in the amount of manuscript that serious 
writers have written and filed away in desk drawers and 
cardboard boxes. Consider the fact of Jack Kerouac’s 
On the Road: for years the most famous unpublished 
novel in America, this book made its way, in manuscript, 
from one publisher to another. It was itself “on the road.” 
Finally, the way of living that Mr. Kerouac spoke for 
became so widespread, so “popular,” that it could no 
longer be ignored. At this point, the new bohemia was 
taken up by the mass media, cheapened and trivialized, 
and On the Road was finally published — as a sociological 
document. Kerouac, who has become identified with a 
phenomenon, has recently had more attention than he 
perhaps deserves. But then, consider the fate of the best 
unknown writer in America, Chandler Brossard, who 
treats subjects similar to Kerouac’s. Brossard unfortu- 
nately published his Who Walk in Darkness almost a 
decade before bohemia became a marketable commodity. 
Our culture was no more prepared to accept this book in 
1951 than it was prepared to accept Barbary Shore, pub- 
lished the same year. And yet, Who Walk in Darkness 
is at least as good a bohemian novel as the novel it is 
apparently modeled upon, Hemingway’s The Sun Also 
Rises. And then one can mention novels like Vance 
Bourjaily’s The End of My Life, much better as a story 
of a young man’s initiation into war and life than the 
novel it has most often been compared to, A Farewell to 
Arms; J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, a novel 
that is “about” adolescence, but is also, and uncomfortably, 
about American life, and is in both senses far superior to 
such earlier efforts as Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and 
Tarkington’s Seventeen; Warren Miller’s The Cool World, 
marred, I believe, by an unfortunate title, but otherwise 
an exercise in sustained mimicry without precedent in 
American literature. Now, the remarkable thing is that, 
in one way or another, every one of these books has been 
put down by the American critical establishment. Either 
they have been attacked, or they have been patronized, or 
they have simply been ignored. Is this because they are 
bad books? One wonders. Unfortunately, in a review of 
another book, I do not have the opportunity to demon- 
strate the value of these novels, merely to mention them. 
I fear that I have already strayed too far from Mr. Mac- 
donald, “Masscult & Midcult,” and Against the American 
Grain. Nevertheless, I tend to feel that the reason these 
novels have been excluded from the category “art” has 
less to do with any esthetic failings they may have, than 
with the fact that every one of them is about a way of 
living, and puts forward a philosophy of life, that is 
diametrically opposed to the values and amour propre of 
official America. 

None of this literature is mentioned in “Masscult & 
Midcult,” of course, nor for that matter, does Macdonald 
mention any contemporary art at all. And this is pre- 
cisely my objection to his conception of culture. In his 
preface, Macdonald points out that, “A people which 
loses contact with its past becomes culturally psychotic.” 
But he seems unaware of the fact that a people which 
loses contact with its present becomes historically psy- 


chotic. And how many times have the younger genera- 
tions heard Macdonald’s sort of plaint? Macdonald and 
his contemporaries must have heard it in their youth; and 
just as surely as Macdonald & Co. today hector us, thirty 
years from now a white-haired Allen Ginsberg will be 
cautioning undergraduates not to disregard their cultural 
heritage. Can we expect it to be otherwise? Not, I think, 
until we reach the millenium. Short of this point, I think 
that each new generation will want to sweep away what 
Marx called “the old crap,” and make the perennial fresh 
start. And each old generation will ritualistically reply 
that only the rebellion, only the bohemia of ts youth was 
authentic. [For a prime example of this latter point, see 
Diana Trilling’s “The Other Night at Columbia,” Parts- 
san Review, Spring, 1959, a specimen so pure that it 
verges on self-caricature.| The predictable mistake the 
older generation makes is not to realize that it is now 
speaking in the past tense. And yet, their youthful rebel- 
lion is all that is left of these people’s intellectual respect- 
ability, and so, like a déclassé gentleman patting and fuss- 
ing over his last good suit of clothes, they desperately 
hang on to it. And, of course, “defend” its memory, pri- 
marily against the artists of today. 

In these lines I am, of course, attacking a whole gene- 
ration of critics, and not merely Dwight Macdonald. In 
fact, I cannot even say that Mr. Macdonald is more 
responsible for it than the general run of his contempo- 
raries: if any, he is less responsible than others I could 
name. And yet, by treating such cultural products as 
Norman Rockwell’s autobiography and Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s John Brown’s Body, individually, that is, as works 
of art, and by criticizing them from a literary, but not a 
sociological standpoint, and conversely, by either ignor- 
ing, criticizing collectively or from a sociological stand- 
point, what art is actually being produced today, Mac- 
donald in fact aligns himself with this whole critical ten- 
dency, and chooses (because no one forces him) what 
they choose: death over life. This is what it amounts to 
when one uses the dead artists of the past as a blunt 
instrument against the living artists of the present. As I 
mentioned previously, however, Macdonald’s blind spot 
is his lack of a sense of time and place, and it is apparently 
this failing which leads him to believe that he is rendering 
the intellectual community a valuable service by attacking 
literary “pretenders” like the ones above. As a matter of 
fact, these works had been “placed” long before Mac- 
donald arrived to deal with them, and as a matter of 
opinion, after this placing had already been accomplished, 
why one more ritual attack on them? There is after all 
no point in simply attacking a man whom one does not 
agree with for his perversity: the point is to understand 
why he acts as he does. And to accomplish this in regard 
to whole categories of art, one must use sociological and 
historical, as well as literary tools. (This is not to say that 
Macdonald does not use sociology in “Masscult & Mid- 
cult.” Indeed, most of the essay’s interest derives from 
its sociological and historical framework. But I am not 
here attacking Macdonald’s performance, rather his pre- 
tense.) This latter task, that of understanding the causes 
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of the modern cultural crisis, rather than simply rejecting 
modern culture 7” toto, is one that is eminently worth the 
attention of a serious critic. “But is Macdonald a serious 
critic?” —I can hear people asking. Despite the man’s 
irrepressible clowning, I think the answer is yes. If I 
didn’t, there would be no point in my writing this cri- 
tique of him. Some of Macdonald’s insights in “Masscult 
& Midcult” are literally breathtaking. And yet, as soon 
as he takes your breath away, he gives it back again, 
(luckily enough, so that you can snort at him), by making 
some nonsensical remark about the new bohemia or ab- 
stract expressionism. In order to write the definitive study 
of popular culture that he is capable of writing, however, 
Macdonald will have to develop a capacity for systematic 
work and to rediscover a sense of the appropriate. 

It would be a real pity if he did not, because Mac- 
donald certainly has one of the most brilliant minds of 
his generation, and it is shameful for him to dribble away 
his talent episodically in letters-to-editors, reviews, and 
commercial writing. Paul Goodman has attempted to 
put Macdonald down as “our best journalist,” but this is 
hardly true. Macdonald’s journalistic writings are just as 
amateurish as his scholarly writings, and as a journalist, 
he comes nowhere near the level of men like John Bart- 
low Martin, Edgar Snow, Howard K. Smith, and Wil- 
liam L. Shirer. In fact, Macdonald can best be described 
as a dilettante. His career has been assessed by Harold 
Rosenberg as consisting of “attaching himself to the per- 
imeter of one idea or attitude after another. As these 
softened under him he fell through and had to go look- 
ing for a new nesting place. There is nothing to prevent 
[Macdonald] from regarding this process as a lifetime of 
search and its victim as blessed with ‘an open mind’.” 
Macdonald of course does not recognize himself as such, 
and when pressed, describes himself as an “artist,” or, “to 
be more modet,” a “craftsman.” And yet, if he is an 
artist, what works of art has he created? And if he is a 
craftsman, what is his craft? Is he an editor? He has 
done a bit of editing. A biographer? He wrote a muck- 
raking biography of Henry Wallace in 1948, and he has 
done profiles of such people as Alfred Barr and Dorothy 
Day for The New Yorker. A literary critic? Macdonald 
has dabbled in criticism. A film reviewer? Macdonald 
reviewed films for Partisan Review in the thirties and 
forties, and now does a regular column for Esquire. A 
theoretician? He has published one theoretical work, 
The Root Is Man, and has written a number of theory- 
ridden missives to the editors of various publications, and 
at lengths of up to thirty thousand words. (Most of these 
communications, fortunately enough, did not see print.) 
Or is he an anthologist? Because he has published an 
anthology, too. But perhaps it is best to get off this track; 
a better way of approaching Dwight Macdonald would 
be to ask: what has he not done? (And done brilliantly, 
if superficially.) 

It should not be thought that the above paragraph 
carries an implicit rebuke to Macdonald. In fact, I admire 
versatility — up to a certain point. I am sure that Dwight 
Macdonald will be mentioned in any intellectual history 





of our times; but I am bothered as to just what he will be 
mentioned as. Most of us, I imagine, think of him as 
wit. And yet, he is not a humorist, even though a Single 
one of his epigrams (such as the memorable one that ‘jf 
italics were horses, intellectual beggars might ride”) jg 
worth a whole shelf of Thurber. Perhaps Macdonald 
does not think humor worthy of his talents. If so, it is g 
pity, because humor is something that is very badly 
needed in our country today. His recent parody of Hem. 
ingway in Encounter (also in this book) is a stunning 
example of Macdonald’s gift for mimicry. But instead 
of parodying Hemingway, after he was dead and no 
longer needed it, why not some of our contemporaries? 
I would dearly love to see a Macdonald parody of Ian 
Fleming, or, to get away from fiction (if not any closer 
to reality), Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

Dwight Macdonald is a gifted man, and one is as 
exasperated by the way he misuses his gifts as one is by 
the way a country like our own refuses to realize its best 
potentialities. Macdonald might be the best humorist in 
the country, or he might be the first man to publish a 
really definitive history of popular culture. But to do 
either of these things, Macdonald will have to become 
more honest with himself, will have to get over his em- 
barrassment at working in commercial publishing (one 
after all has to earn a living some way), and will have to 
stop projecting his own condition onto the world, and 
allow the world to project its condition onto him. And 
finally, he will have to stop writing to satisfy his own 
petty idiosyncrasies, and begin writing to satisfy the 
needs of his country and his culture. @ 





LETTERS 


We welcome your communications regarding any- 
thing that has appeared in Contact. We also appre- 
ciate other comments and suggestions that you may 
care to make. — The Editors 
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acuLETIERS 


(continued from page 4 ) 

Note for example that there is very little discussion 
about the max-min problems of germ warfare and poison 
gas, There are no elaborate investigations about the many 
ways in which the unlimited use of human guinea pigs 
could further the cause of human health. Demographers 
do not concern themselves with the interesting problem 
about the number of people that might be killed off in 
various areas (in merciful ways of course) in order to 
maximize the well-being of the greater community. 
Surely one of the reasons for such squeamishness un- 
befitting to the scientific mind is that these proposed 
activities are criminal under the law. 

Now, the interesting fact is that the wse of nuclear 
weapons has already been outlawed by the U. N. General 
Assembly in 1961 (UN Resolution 1653) as a Crime 
Against Humanity—that’s the felony the Nuremberg 
defendants were found guilty of. The establishment has 
seen fit and the free press has seen free not to publicize 
this matter. Perhaps, if more people knew about it, a 
salutary change in attitude against nuclear gamesmen 
would gradually be effected. But this of course must 
never be allowed to happen. 

Sincerely yours, 





Ralph Conrad 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. Conrad's letter is in response to Kenneth Lamott's 
article, “The Unthinkables: Doctor Teller and Doctor 
Kahn” /Oct. ’62/. On chemical and bacteriologtcal war- 
fare preparations we refer you to “‘Off The Rocker’ and 
‘On the Floor’” by Roy Bongartz. /Contact 9, still avail- 
able, $1.00 /—Eds. 


Dear Bill Ryan: 

... The fact that I am subscribing does not mean that 
I like or approve everything appearing in the magazine. 
Not by a long way. I dislike the smart-alecky Peter Edler: 
I think his stuff is really phony. But I’m willing to see it 
there if I can also have some of the good things in the 
magazine: like /October/ Alan Marcus’ story, the Pome- 
rantz novelette, Ken Lamott’s excellent. article on the 
unspeakables (I guess I mean, “Unthinkables”), and some 
of the poetry (Carolyn Stoloff, Aaron Miller). Jason 
Robard’s long piece /a poem by Herbert Morris/ seems 
to me wordy and sententious. Some of the other verse 
straining for effect. But finding good poetry, with genuine 
insight and intensity; is not easy (I was an editor once). 

With the now rather horrible example of The New 
Yorker as warning (how dull it’s grown), I’m sure it 
isn’t necessary for me to say, please be on guard against 
“a Contact style”, and particularly against slick and super- 
cial pseudo sophistication. 

I'm just leafing through the magazine seeing an ex- 
ample or two of the above; but also, I am reminded to 
say thanks for the really excellent “Metamorphosis of 


Kenko” /a story by David Stacton/. In its quiet way it 
is the most perceptive thing in the issue. I like the versa- 
tility that allows your editors to include something like 
this, which I am sure would not find its way into many 
of our intellectual magazines... 

Elsa Gidlow 

Mill Valley, Calif. 


There is nothing slick or superficial about my pseudo 


sophistication —WHR 


Editors: 

... With the publication of Evan Connell’s piece, 
Contact has become the most formidable literary maga- 
zine in the United State... 

John Clellon Holmes 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Editors: 

We shared our December Contact with some Rice 
University people and the result might be described as a 
full-blown faculty-flip. Inasmuch as this crowd is not 
known for flip-proneness we thought you'd like to know. 
You may also take this as a personal pledge that I will 
lend no copy in the future. Your address will be handed 
to any person requesting one, instead. My generosity not 
only tends to wear out my magazines—it cuts into your 
circulation... There’s a check enclosed for 10 copies of 
the December issue... 

J. W. Tommy Tucker 
Houston, Texas 


The “faculty-flip.” Does Chubby Checker know about 
this? —Eds. 


Editors: 

I have been a great admirer of Contact from the 
beginning. My congratulations are way overdue, I know. 
So many good magazines die of that fatal disease—eco- 
nomics—that I fear for yours. Let’s hope my fears are not 
justified by your profit and loss figures now or ever. 

In any case, I’m writing you specifically about Peter 
Edler and his journal, or autobiography, called “The 
Arbitrarium.” In my opinion the piece in August (an 
issue I just got around to reading recently) is comic and 
literate to a really high degree... 

James Ellison 
Editor, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Our profit and loss figures are enough to justify anyone's 
fears. —Eds. 


ConrTACT: 

Thanks, thanks, and thanks for December, Evan S. 
Connell, Jr.'s “Notes From A Bottle Found On The 
Beach At Carmel.” 

Mary Navratil 
Santa Fé, New Mexico 
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COMING UP 
IN CONTACT 


& 


WILLIAM 

CARLOS 

WILLIAMS 

A Tribute to the life and work 
of Contact’s founding editor 
by Kenneth Lamott 


o 


THE 
HUMANISM 

OF 

MALCOLM 

DE CHAZAL 

by Irving J. Weiss 


= 


IN 

SEARCH 

OF THE 
ETRUSCAN 
FACE 

by William Fifield 


= 


And fiction by 
John Yount 
Leonard Wolf 
James Hamilton 
George Price 
Alan Marcus 
David Stacton 
and, 

undoubtedly some fine things 


even we don’t know about yet. 


= 


SUBSCRIBE NOW ! 
(we need the money) 


oS 








LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(continued from page 77) 


I read my first Contact with the number 12 issue, and 
it would take many paragraphs to convey my sincere 
pleasure and gratification in discovering a truly excellent 
publication. I had begun to believe that there were few 
if any genuinely stimulating and entertaining magazines 
being published in this country today, but it appears that 
I have been sorely wrong, for which I am truly grateful, 

Needless to say, 1 am looking forward to my next 
issue of Contact with interest and anticipation, and 
know that without fail, I shall undoubtedly find it as 
really great an excitement to read as my first issue waz, 
Hoping to become a devoted and life-long subscriber, 
I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Michael L. Dixon 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THE Epirors: 

Your issue of December, 1962, has just come my way, 
and I am delighted to see the cover. I notice that your 
information about the cookie pictured says it is “an Italian 
Christmas cookie.” This is not, I believe, quite correct. 
These cookies are available at at least one bakery in 
Rome all the year around. There are several types, both 
three-breasted and two-breasted, and in various costumes, 
and they are supposed to be (or so I was told by the 
baker) Sardinian, not Italian, in inspiration and costume. 

I note that you say Miss Stauffacher has hers hanging 
in her kitchen. Would it be possible for her to drop mea 
line and let me know how she managed that? Is it ina 
shadow-box frame, or something of the sort? I brought 
one just like it back from Rome this past summer, and 
would like to hang it up if I knew how to manage it 
without the cookie breaking. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Raiberto Comini 
Dallas, Texas 


Tie a ribbon around its waist.—Eds. 


EpITors: 
The very first Contact 
I read was the December 
issue with “Notes from 
a Bottle Found on the 
Beach at Carmel”... 
with my luck I’ll prob- 
ably find a diamond in 
my next baked potato! 


Naturally, my subscription 
is enclosed. 


Rhom Eaton 
Carmel, Calif. 
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PISSALADIERE, an hors d’ceuvre Nicoise/Emile Giliol: 


This is a pizza-like hors d’ceuvre, baked like a pie, cut in 
wedges and served warm, preferably with a chilled rosé. 
Make a dough with a cup of flour, five teaspoons of 
olive oil, a little yeast and salt and pepper. Set aside. 
Mince four large onions. Heat some olive oil in a flat 
pan and cook the onions in it very gently, not allowing 
them to brown, but soften. Put four to six large anchovy 
fillets in water to cover, and while they are soaking take 
the pits out of a cup or more of black olives. Recover the 
de-salted anchovies and drain them. Chop the olives. 
Flatten the dough to cover the bottom of a pie plate 
and garnish with the purée of onions, the anchovy fillets 
and the chopped black olives. Bake from 4 to % of an 


hour in a very low oven. @ 


lt might be said that Emile Gilioli, the well-known 
French sculptor of Italian origin, began his life as sculptor 
at the age of six, when he was sent to work in a forge. 
Since 1931 (he was born in 1911) when he entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Gilioli has lived in Paris. He has 
done a number of war monuments and some architecture 
in France, but is best known internationally for his post- 
Brancusi marbles, glass and cast bronze sculptures. He 
has also done some tapestry, and won the tapestry prize 
at the Sao Paulo Biennale in 1957. He works in an enor- 
mous, glass-roofed studio near Montparnasse and lives on 
a level above with his wife, a number of green plants and 


a very old tabby cat. 
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. urchins, and put two of them inside the chicken. Rub the 
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CHICKEN WITH BANANAS / Claire Falkenstein 


















































Allow at least one good-sized chicken for every four 
persons. You will need roasting chickens with soft breast- 
bones. 

For every chicken, have: 

6—8 medium carrots 

6-8 bananas 

¥%, cup blanched almonds 
3 small onions, peeled 

A clove and a half of garlic 
A bay leaf 

Fresh or powdered ginger 
About 30 whole cloves 
Olive oil 

With a sharp instrument insert small slivers of garlic 
under the skin of the chicken in several places. Then 
smear olive oil all over the bird, both inside and outside. 
Stick the three onions with the cloves to resemble sea 


chicken with the fresh ginger, or, if you have powdered 
ginger, sprinkle that delicately on the outside and inside, 
too. Salt and pepper the chicken and place it in a roasting 
pan with the other two onions stuck with cloves, and a 
bay leaf. Turn the fire very low; allowing 1/4 to 2 hours 
cooking time. Peel the carrots and cut them into long 
slivers. Add them to the pan about an hour before the 
chicken should be done. Peel the bananas and put them 
in the pan about 20 minutes before serving. They should 
be tender when cooked, but should not darken. Add the 
almonds at this time, too. When everything is done and 
the chicken is succulent and tender, serve everything 
together on a big platter. 

This dish might be preceded by a fresh melon (not 
too cold) but nothing is needed afterwards, as the dish 
is easily a meal in itself. Serve with a chilled Alsatian 
wine, if possible. © 


Claire Falkenstein is an American sculptress. She was 
born in Oregon, raised in San Francisco, and for several 
years has maintained studios in both New York and 
Paris. She recently completed a pair of gates for the street 
entrance to Peggy Guggenheim’s villa in Venice, after 
working there for four months. Her sculptures, open 
structures composed of bronze or tron wire or copper 
tubing, are shown regularly in Paris, New York and 
California, and she often accompanies her exhibitions to 
those places. In Paris she cooks in a typically tiny studto 
kitchen, serving her chicken on plates from Chinatown, 
San Francisco. 
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fragment for o casey 


“...such should life be...” 


Such festivals of celebration 
A fair of harvests and antiquary maypoles 
splendid pennants blowing scarlet 
and music of all colors. 
Pumpkin trumpets round with orange carnivals 
and sweet rose of flutes piping in a hawthorn spring. 
A dance turned joyful drums at noon 
and evening blown in blue 
while children throw hibiscus 
and strawberries for lovers wild and rich 
in flaxen baskets and northern flowers 
bloom warm. 


Nancy Scotr 


an evaluation 
of the disaster 


We were spurious seafarers anyway 
sailing small unbleeding boats 
pretending voyages. Risking little 
except the sound of jazz 

which sometimes unquenched our eyes 


But the wind blew on 
and the gulls flew away 
As we were quenchable 
the jazz left us 


The salt did not blind us 
We did not drown: 
We grew careful 


We settled out of the sea wind 

and we cultivated enterprise 

until tending our devouring blooms 

we were consumed by the abundant green. 


Frances Moyer 


There on the Spanish Steps 

sunlight had long since gone, 

leaving maculiferous American ladies 
looking; Amadeo in yellow seemed 

a swarthy sunbeam in tight trousers 
with “bellisimas” blooming from his lips 
like carnations for corsages 

to rest on their fat breasts. 


They mentioned money, 
Mellisonant green, 

for the blooms on his lips 
and his tongue unseen. 


Deep in the dappled twilight, 

far from ticker-tape swathed men, 
The matrons mentioned money, 
Amadeo waited with the silence 

of the sure to come night 

for more, for the surge in their breasts 
to quiver and quicken 


and cry. 


They murmured “amore”, 
Amnemonic groping 

for a light in the dark— 
an old way of hoping. 


In the unsheathed silence 

Amadeo’s rapiered eyes met each 
murmured amore and held it 

skewered up like a trophy; 

Eternal Rome laughed 

as each false word withered on their lips 
to fall forlorn before him, 

Amadeo of the full-blown “bellisimas”. 


They monotoned need, 
Tremulous-tight 
held their flabby abdomen in 


against necrotic night. 


Out of the sunspot on the steps, 
Like a lick of solar fire, 

Amadeo came to them in smiles, 
Blossoms falling from his parted lips 
to rest on their heavy breasts, 

The phallic perfection of his fire 
lucent in their moonstruck faces— 
resplendent, full of forgotten graces. 


R. W. WIsEMAN 






— 
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MODEST PROPOSALS 


It is pleasant, occasionally, to have the problem of peace versus annihilation 
reduced to a merely literary squabble, such as the debate over the existence of 
Herman Kahn, the author of On Thermonuclear War and Thinking About 
the Unthinkable. There are, of course, many Kahns; ninety-odd in the San 
Francisco telephone directory alone. Some associate the name with running 
a delicatessen. Hermans abound in history. Personally, I believe that the real 
Herman Kahn is none other than Victor Appleton II, whose Tom Swift and 
His Atomic Earth Blaster and other such works are known to every American 
schoolboy, almost. Thinking about the unthinkable is clearly a task for theo- 
logians and writers of boys’ books and since Herman Kahn is not a theologian 
he must write boys’ books. I don’t know how to prove it. Backwards, the last 
four letters of Victor spell ROTC and a similar cabalistic approach to Herman 
nets us Namreh, which is probably short for Namtaru, the god of pestilence in 
Babylonian mythology, a kind of head demon and servant of Allatu, queen of 
the underworld, in charge of the dead, a position corresponding roughly to that 
of the devil in Christian mythology. 

Heuristic considerations of this sort will carry little weight with most 
people. They will prefer General Sherman’s succinct and brutal definition to 
any possible circumlocution. Nevertheless, I think there is something to be 
said for indirect statements. In an age when most people tend not to believe 
in hell, the idea that that is what war is is vaguely reassuring and the avoidance 
of such comforting metaphors is a problem for the anti-war writer. There are 
other problems and they add up to a very uneasy chair for the editor of an 
anti-war publication, guest or otherwise. 

Coastlines is a Southern California literary quarterly (when possible) 
printed in England. The current issue is number 19 and it is dedicated to the 
defense of life and the struggle against war. The guest editor is Curtis Zahn, 
who managed to fill 96 pages with material selected from 657 manuscripts. 
“Candidly,” he writes, “much of the material was Liberal or Left but not quite 
right. Even the Radical Middle and the Upper Underground lacked cogniz- 
ance. Evidently, America’s most creative authors—when given the opportunity 
to say something—are stricken wordless. Others proved to be all bark and no 
bite. We received tirades disguised as poems, poems that read like fiction, 
fiction that sounded as if the author were writing for the Saturday Evening 
Post with a gun at his back. There were straightfaced articles that would 
merit a B in a course entitled ‘How to Sell to the Reader’s Digest.’ One young 
contributor even started out convinced but ended up his story by enlisting in 
the ROTC. (Told him we were sorry—just can’t stand unhappy endings.) An 
atomic scientist tried to scare us with fallout statistics, but kept cheering us on 
with remedies until, at the end of 3,488 words, we were whistling ‘God Bless 
America’ and wallowing in Strontium 90. We recommended him to McCall's. 
.. Many of the manuscripts fought the war with words like ‘man,’ ‘pad,’ ‘pot’; 
and there occurred a whole series where four-, instead of three-letter, words 
kept coming up. Geographically, San Francisco and Chicago dominated in 
this respect, with Los Angeles a shy third. Probably misplaced Beats who, 
having been dumped by Messrs. Luce et al, were seeking Coastlines as a place 
to hang their sandals. Many poems and ‘statements’ came from little old ladies 
who wear tennis shoes and didn’t join the Birch Society—but wrote about 
doves and lambs. Much of the gutty prose, unfortunately, sounded like the 
hoarse shouts of ancient Wobblies; still with voice, still seeking that reluctant 
audience. There was a lot of stuff about capitalists with plug-hats and pre- 
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Cuban cigars, and Johnny Getting 
His Gun ... And not very much 
about Today, Tomorrow.” 

On the whole, it seemed to Mr. 
Zahn that the writers he calls “writ- 
er’s writers” and encountered in his 
quest for material, remained one or 
two wars behind. I suspect that this 
is inevitable. The imagination bog- 
gles at the possibilities of the present 
and future. Besides, it is not only 
writers and generals who limp along 
in the scramble to catch up. The 
operating rooms of the world are full 
of surgeons performing yesterday’s 
operations. The rate of scientific prog- 
ress is such that the only way a man 
can leave school is to be willing to 
take a chance on obsolescence. It has 
always been difficult to be contem- 
porary and now it is practically im- 
possible, unless, of course, by con- 
temporary we mean something else; 
like Gertrude Stein’s twentieth cen- 
tury washerwoman with a thirteenth 
century mind using a nineteenth cen- 
tury washing machine or the like. 

Speaking strictly as a writer and 
not as another potential victim con- 
templating, along with Mr. Zahn, 
“the peril of creeping obliteration,” 
I am appalled by the limitations of 
the weapons I am compelled to use. 
The power of a typewriter may be 
greater than that of the sword, but is 
it greater than that of a fifty mega- 
ton bomb? Fifty megatons are the 
explosive equivalent of fifty million 
tons of ITNT. Have you any idea 
how much that is? Don’t count it in 
tons. Thirik instead of lives destroyed, 
monuments demolished, history abor- 
ted. I am as arrogant as the next man 
about the quality of mind that has 
brought us to the fix we are in, but 
it is one thing to follow in the foot- 
steps of Frankenstein and quite an- 
other to cope with monsters. What 
would St. George have done against 
a concerted barrage of ICBM’s? The 
most absurd rhetorical questions arise 
when one starts boggling. It is all 
very well to say, with Mr. Kahn, that 
we must sharpen both our conceptual 
tools and our language in order to 
think about the unthinkable—and I 
agree—but this is far easier said than 
done. Everyone, for example, con- 
tinues to talk about war as though 
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one were possible, as though the term 
thermonuclear war were not in itself 
a contradiction. War itself, like Mr. 
Zahn’s writer’s writers, is one or two 
wars behind. As an instrument for 
the implementation of national pol- 
icy, it is obsolete. It is obvious that 
what we face is something which is 
not war at all, but worse. There are, 
after all, things to be said for as well 
as against this obsolete institution. 
There is nothing to be said for the 
thing that has taken its place. Thor- 
eau, whom Mr. Zahn quotes about 
the obligation men have to honor 
laws that are broken by their govern- 
ments, said he had a deep sympathy 
for war, “it so apes the gait and bear- 
ing of the soul.” This used to be 
obvious. It went with wars being 
fought by “poor, low-spirited, despair- 
ing men, in whose eyes the chance of 
shooting somebody else without being 
shot themselves exceeded their actual 
good fortune.” This describes, within 
limits, the way things used to be. 
It does not describe the nature and 
potential of contemporary violence 
upon which we cannot bestow the 
sanction of an outworn institution. 
When General Twining dreams that 
if it were not for the politicians he 
could “settle the war in one after- 
noon by bombing Russia,” he is not 
dreaming about a thermonuclear hol- 
ocaust, with all its implications, he 
is indulging in a nostalgic and crimi- 
nal fantasy that should be revealed 
only, horizontally, to his psychiatrist. 
Violence is, of course, possible, but 
let us not delude ourselves that on 
the scale contemplated by General 
Twining it has anything to do with 
that time-honored institution in which 
a greater American saw an aping of 
“the gait and bearing of the soul.” 
The institution is obsolete and if we 
go on talking about it as though it 
weren't we invite only confusion. We 
divide ourselves unnecessarily. At the 
very least, we invite revivals of those 
outworn attitudes that Mr. Zahn de- 
plores in his remarks from “the 
(Guest) Editor’s Uneasy Chair,” Wob- 
plies’ cries and “stuff about capitalists 
with plug-hats and pre-Cuban cigars” 
and the rest, including, from the 
other side, hard-bitten refusals to rec- 


ognize that the bomb that fell from 
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“You don’t have to live in New York, practice Zen Buddhism, or think Jeek 
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music, poetry, politics, nuclear testing, Hollywood, the theater, drug eddiction, 
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frequently succeeding, to express themselves with wisdom.” 
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Among the achievements for which it can be justly proud is the intreduction 





that lone plane that went over Hiro. 
shima on that sunny morning of the 
sixth of August, 1945, destroyed not 
only scores of thousands of men, 
women, children, and babes, born 
and unborn, but the institution of 
which it was an instrument. The 
plane escaped; an age died. Since 
that morning, the generals and the 
little old ladies in their tennis shoes 
have been in the same boat. So has 
everyone else. And the issue is not 
war or peace but nuclear disaster or 
something that bears no more resem- 
blance to what we used to know as 
peace than Alamogordo, say, does to 
Bunker Hill. In short, nothing is 
more urgent than that we should stop 
being deluded by words that whisper 
that nothing has really changed. 

I missed, in Coastlines 19, a recog- 
nition of the importance of the mass 
rejection of Civil Defense in America 
as a passive response to the threat of 
nuclear disaster. Millions of people 
have lain down, as it were, to be 
counted. Whether they were cor- 
rectly motivated or not seems to me 
a matter of supreme uni~© portance. 
Must events be psychologica.ly cleared 
before they can be sociologically rec- 
ognized? That 96 per cent of all 
Americans reject the idea of going 
underground except with their heads 
seems to me an event at least as im- 
portant as an occasional “sail-in” or 
trip in a paddy-wagon. To say this is 
not to say that such trips are unim- 
portant. It is simply to say that the 
“Cause” is an extremely complex 
movement, full of strange bedfellows. 
It is not limited to the group of a 
hundred thousand or less who repre- 
sent, according to Mr. Zahn’s esti- 
mate, the total circulation of all war- 
protest publications; ranging in scope 
“from first-person, egocentric little 
manifestoes (privately printed) which 
oversimplify and capsule with naive 
bravado, to the broad, lofty abstrac- 
tions so philosophical that even the 
Birch brain fails to detect subversion.” 

If you are a member of this smaller 
group, you pay your money and take 
your choice. If you don’t like The 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists (434 So, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIll.), you 
may prefer Peacedom Digest (913 W. 
69th St., Chicago 21), or The Catho- 
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lic Worker (175 Chrystie St., New 
York 12), or The Journal for the Pro- 
section of All Beings (City Lights 
Books, 261 Columbus Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 11), or Studies on the Left (Box 
2121, Madison 5, Wisconsin). Coast- 
lines 19 lists thirty-one other publica- 
tions in a bibliography that makes no 
pretense of being complete; on the 
very reasonable grounds that such 
completeness would be impossible. It 
does not, for example, list Gaviota, 
the University of San Francisco mag- 
azine of student opinion, recently out 
with “a statement of student opinion 
on the possibility and the morality of 
a nuclear war,” with additional mate- 
rial from President Kennedy, Mr. 
Kahn, and Dr. Szilard. Incidentally, 
Coastlines may be reached at 471 
Sycamore Road, Santa Monica, Calif. 
“Gaviota provides,” in the words 
of its Editors, “no cure, no answer. 
It does not advocate either extreme: 
pacifism or militarism. It advocates 
nothing but thought.” To this end, 
the last thing in the magazine is a 
cartoon of an ape about to swallow 
what I think is the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge. It follows a glossary 
of scientific and military terms and 
its tail is curved in the form of a 
question mark. I don’t know whether 
the Editors had it in mind but for 
me the question raised is more bio- 
logic than theologic. The University 
of San Francisco is a Catholic school 
and the Church is, I think, more 
inclined to view man as a creature 
with some animal characteristics than 
as an animal with some redeeming 
human traits. It is my feeling that 
this tailpiece to a thoughtful and 
impressive student effort does more 
than remind the viewer of the possi- 
bility of original sin in an animal lab 
(a professorial type is scratching his 
head in front of the ape, with all that 
that implies). It evokes the more hor- 
rendous image of our true (probably) 
ancestor, the weapon-wielding, car- 
hivorous, predatory hero of Robert 
Ardrey’s African Genesis, Australo- 
pithecus africanus, who left little piles 
of cracked baboon heads like Civil 
War memorials to tell us that the use 
of weapons preceded Man. The 
moral is clear. Since weapons came 
before war as a social institution, 





there is hope in that very depersonali- 
zation by which so many are so ap- 
palled in our time. Being innately 
vicious, we are probably at our best 
and most peaceable when we are least 
ourselves. I think Ardrey’s book 
should be required reading for all 
lovers of men and haters of war, pac- 
ifists and militarists alike. It will pro- 
vide them with a corrective for cer- 
tain forms of idealism as fictional as 
Little Red Riding-hood, the mani- 
festoes of the Birch Society or the 
Eclogues of Vergil. It will provide a 
new basis for work and hope. We 
have come a long way since that 
ancient hero took over the veld and, 
in respect to depersonalization, fur- 
ther in the last fifteen years than in 
all the preceding six hundred thou- 
sand. The next step is denationaliza- 
tion. If there is an answer short of 
One World, no one yet has come up 
with it. 


Reading anti-war literature is, I’m 
afraid, conducive to arriving at 
“broad, lofty abstractions,” most of 
them, probably, subversive, some, in- 
evitably, trite. They are a kind of by- 
product of boggling. It is as though 
the total problem is so disjointed and 
vast that nothing will do except an- 
other E= mc”. We become, almost 
inevitably, little sociologic Einsteins 
seeking formulas for world order. 
People wake up in the middle of the 
night and call others with, in Mr. 
Zahn’s words, “hot ideas about stop- 
ping the cold war.” For the active 
Pacifist, this poses the dilemma of 
contributing to the support of a busi- 
ness (International Tel. & Tel.) that 
received $2,028,950.00 for target detec- 
tion equipment, while professing 
one’s convictions. It is difficult to win 
at this level. Happily, the telephone 
is not the only instrument of com- 
munication. One can write. As on 
the signs carried by demonstrators 
huddling out of the rain beneath a 
gaudy Arc de Triomphe in another 
cartoon in Gaviota, PEACE NOT 
WAR, NO MORE WAR, WHO 
WANTS WAR? UNITE FOR 
PEACE, or, quite simply (and what 
could be broader or more lofty and 
abstract?) PEACE, PEACE. 

Personally, I have no gift for let- 
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tering and I have not yet been able 
to reduce the thoughts that came to 
me as a result of browsing through 
Coastlines 19 and Gaviota to single 
simple phrases or slogans. NUCLE- 
AR DETERRENCE IS SIMPLY 
THE DEATH PENALTY UN- 
DER ANOTHER NAME is, to me, 
an enlightening reflection but it does 
not belong on a sign. It is too com- 
plicated. Nevertheless, if it were put 
on a sign it should be accompanied 
by a drawing of the condemned man, 
sprawled in the interest of overkill 
over half a dozen chairs wired for 
extinction, with his hand too on a 
switch and enough more in the pic- 
ture to indicate that, at the appointed 
moment, both sides would retaliate. 

Such a picture would raise all 
sorts of interesting problems about 
the methodology of execution. It did. 
Why, I came around to asking my- 
self and others, are blank cartridges 
supplied to members of firing squads? 
The consensus is that it is important 
to relieve the executioner of a sense 
of personal responsibility by introduc- 
ing a doubt as to whether he has any. 
But is this humane custom a fact or 
a legend? I suppose that what was 


at the back of my mind was the awe- 
someness of the responsibility of the 
President at the awesome moment— 
as in the final pages of that hair-rais- 
ing penny-dreadful best-seller, Fasl- 
Safe. I consulted friends, but none of 
them had ever participated in a mili- 
tary execution. And the friends of 
friends who had were no longer 
around. The best I could do was ob- 
tain a reference from the local library 
to an Army pamphlet about firing 
squads, Number AP 27-4. I wrote to 
the Division of Public Documents 
and received the following reply: 
“Not available from this office. Source 
of supply unknown. See attached.” 
Attached was a note printed on green 
paper from Casper W. Buckley, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, saying: 
“Thank you for your inquiry which 
we are enclosing. The large number 
of orders and letters of inquiry we 
receive each day makes it impossible 
for us to write you a personal letter. 
We have been forced to use pencil 
notations on your letter in an effort to 
provide whatever information we can. 
We hope this reply is satisfactory, and 
that you understand that we value 


your inquiry none the less highly de- 


spite the necessity of our answering 
in this form. Sincerely, etc.” 

Also attached was a leaflet listing 
a number of “representative Goverp. 
ment best sellers available from the 
Superintendent,” which included q 
Manual of Septic-Tank Practice (40c) 
and a pamphlet on Home Freezin 
of Fruits and Vegetables (20c). I have 
sent for The Seven Keys to Better, 
Faster Typing (35c). The keyboard 
I am now using (an Olivetti) has 
fifty keys and I can’t imagine which 
seven are meant. Sooner or later | 
shall find out and my typing will be- 
come faster if not better. Meanwhile, 
I think there is something to be said 
for a government which refuses 
to supply information about firing 
squads but is ready with the last 
word about septic-tanks, food-preser- 
vation, and typing. You can, I see, 
also buy a $3 volume on The Effects 
of Nuclear Weapons, which may or 
may not have chapters on septic- 
tanks, food-preservation, and typing. 
The Technique of Soviet Propaganda 
is available for 15c. If you get tired 
of writing to the Congressman of 
your choice, you might try Mr. Buck- 
ley. He is sure to respond. @ 
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“Well, there goes our ten-day pass to Damascus!” 



















































With Blank and Blank for Blank 


By way of epilogue to George P. Elliott’s question 
in this issue as to why “they” are driving all of us 
crazy, consider the following: 


In Kansas City, where everything is up to date, 
except cognizance of United States Supreme Court 
rulings, a Negro couple, Hugh and Lela Shanks, 
refused to register their children in a segregated 
school, whereupon they were arrested, tried, con- 
victed, and fined for abetting truancy. One of the 
area’s most widely known radio-TV personalities, on 
first learning of the case, announced that he would 
interview the couple, but after some reflection failed 
to keep his appointment. The most influential paper 
in that part of the midwest, The Kansas City Star, 
maintained almost total silence. Discretion, coward- 
ice or apathy? Take your pick. Lela Shanks now is 
teaching her children, and those of several coura- 
geous neighbors, at home. “Every time the doorbell 
rings,” she says, “the children ask a little more 
matter-of-factly each day: ‘Is it the police?’” And 
she continues, “One morning as we recited the 
pledge of allegiance, my eleven-year-old said, ‘I 
pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for which it stands, 
one nation under God, indivisible, with blank and 
blank for blank.’ When | scolded her, she said, ‘Well, 
that couldn’t mean us.’ | told her some day this 
would all be a memory and she would know it meant 
her from a living experience.” 


What good is school anyway? What are American 
children learning? Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner 
showed some photographs of Russian highways to 
a group of school children in Ithaca, New York. One 
child wanted to know why there were trees along- 
side the roads, so the other members of the class 
were asked what they thought was the reason. One 
answered: “So that people won’t be able to see 
what’s going on beyond the road.” Another said: “It’s 
to make work for prisoners.” When the professor 
asked why there were trees alongside many Ameri- 
can highways, the children replied that they were 
for shade, or were to keep the dust down. 


What is the progress of such orientation? A poll of 
student attitudes in sixteen universities showed that 
a majority regard Communism as a greater danger 
than nuclear war. A preference for death is implicit. 
One begins to wonder, with Mr. Elliott, what this 
country is all about. Just what is it all about? 


— The Editors 
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me adv Don’t look at the rocks though, look at the books (the rocks were placed there by our advertising 
CAMIN agency). The books are just the thing for your summer reading. Come next Fall, your eyes will be 


wider, your mind more elastic and your horizons pushed back. You will find these new Contact 
Editions at all worthwhile bookstores (and intellectual newsstands, whatever they are). But better 
yet, stay at home and make the postman do the work. There are coupons attached. 








1. AND A TIME TO DIE. Mark Pelgrin, edited by Dr. Sheila Moon and Dr. Elizabeth Howes. “A hymn to life...one of 
the most compelling books of recent years.”"—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. “A deeply appealing book.”—GORDON 
ALLPORT. Pelgrin’s writings, edited by two Jungian analysts, are at once beautiful and terrifying. 160 pp. $5.00. 
2. MAN ON EARTH. SPR Charter. Foreword by Aldous Huxley. “A thought-provoking approach.”—NEW YORK TIMES. 
Eighteen essays study man’s relationship to his environment, a book urgently significant to our atomic century. 
272 pp, $4.95. 3. ROCKY LIBIDO IN SAN FRANCISCO. Louis Felder. “A hot new book.”—HERB CAEN. A wild and 
hilarious take-off on the Hammett-to-Chandler-to Spillane school of murder and mayhem. 160 pp. $3.95. 4. ACOUNTRY 
IN THE MIND. Edited by Ray B. West. “An imposing gathering of work.”"—LOS ANGELES TIMES. “There isn’t a piece 
in it that doesn't demand that separate kind of attentive reading.”-—WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK. A selection of 
prose and poetry reflecting the vitality and variety of the finest contemporary American writing. Leslie Fiedler, 
Wallace Stegner, Kenneth Rexroth, J. F. Powers, etc. 290 pp. $4.95. 5. THE ARTISTS’ & WRITERS’ COOKBOOK. Edited 
by Beryl Barr and Barbara Turner Sachs. Designed by Nicolas Sidjakov. Introduction by Alice B. Toklas. Simply the 
most raved about, written about gift book ever. “This is a cookbook to make all others pale into inhibited humorless 
daintiness ...a cookbook to intrigue and seduce."—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 328 pp. $10.00 (with slipcase) 











Recent and Readable CONTACT Paperbacks: | AM A LOVER. There’s no substitute for having your 
own copy of this rare photographic expedition through San Francisco’s unique sub-world of Tele- 
graph Hill. Jerry Stoll tip-toes into the cellars, alleys, pads and parks, and fills his cameras with all 
the emotions and motivations that making the world go ‘round. Evan S. Connell, Jr., adds poignant 
counterpoints with his selection of accompanying quotes. $2.95 CHICAGO: CITY ON THE MAKE. 
Nelson Algren speaks for himself (always worth listening to). $95 A FLY IN THE PIGMENT. 
A novel as wild and woolly as you would expect from a man of Sidney Peterson’s experience. $1.95 
I’M OVER HERE by E. E. Rehmus. 96 pages of mysterious and maybe dangerous drawings. Proceed 
at your own risk. $1.00 
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What's new 
from Capitol? 
Dimensions 
in Jazz! 


© , : bp 








Jack Sheldon 
c a a THE GEORGE SHEARING TRIO 





























George Shearing 

He swings through this 
exploration of the jazz 
mainstream in a simple, - 
soulful setting staged by the 


Further Dimensions! 
JOHN GRAY displays his 
fresh, exciting guitar style in 
‘The New Wave.” (S)T1852 
JOE BUCCI’s hard-driving, 
big-band Hammond proves he’s 
“Wild About Basie.’’(S)T1840 


© CAPITOL RECORDS, INC. 


Jimmie Rowles 

Who says he can sing? 
Peggy Lee! And he proves 
her right, while remaining 
tasty as ever on piano. His 
winning way with words is late bassist Israel Crosby 
both intimate and rhythmic with Vernal Fournier on 


on a dozen hand-pic > drugi@Fxcitingly reminiscent 
goodies like ‘‘Sugar fe of 


Jack Sheldon 


This fun-for-all is an 
exuberant exhibition of 
Jack's brilliant trumpet 
and brash vocals in 
every mood from a 
languorously expressive 
bossa nova treatment of 


‘Romance de Amor’’to his rlier Shearing, 


own unbelievably zany 
“Atomic Bomb.’’(S)T1851 


‘‘Maybe You'll Be There’’and 
‘“‘1Can’t Resist You.’’(S)T1831 


diggifig in every inch of 
the way. (S)T1827 

















